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AN AMERICAN ACADEMY FOR THE STUDY OF 
TYPOGRAPHY AND THE KINDRED BRANCHES. 


A TRIAL TO PRACTICALLY DEMONSTRATE THE NECESSITY OF A 
PRINTERS’ TRADE SCHOOL, WITH FAINT OUTLINES AS TO HOW 
TO ESTABLISH AND CONDUCT IT. 


BY GUSTAV BOEHM. 


HE necessity of an apprenticeship system has been 

discussed in these columns. It is the lack of a place 
where the art preservative is taught to the ambitious in 
all its branches in a systematic manner, according to cer- 
tain rules and in a certain way, progressing from one stage 
to the other, from the less difficult to the harder, preparing 
the learner always in lower stages for the coming higher 
degree of knowledge, so that he may easily understand 
and profit by the lessons he receives, which has caused a 
degeneration in the ranks of the printers’ trade. I have 
already, in a former article, shown, or tried to show, what 
an immense advantage the establishment of a printers’ 
trade school would be to the craft—a school in which the 
acquirement of a general knowledge, a grammar school 
education, could be accomplished at the same time with a 
thorough knowledge of the trade in all its branches. I 
have said that this would elevate the standing of our trade 
in time to the topmost place among all the trades ; it would 
do away with the fractional part-knowledge of our present 
time journeyman, and save thousands of victims from the 
ruin they are doomed to under the present free and easy 
way of entering and learning the trade. It would impress 
the young mind of the printers’ devil with the importance 
of his trade, open his eyes to the large field lying before 
him unplowed, unworked, in which he is destined to walk, 
and which will bear fruit to him if properly worked. It 
would extinguish from the surface of this globe the now-a- 
days thousand-fold existing specimen of the failure usually 
called a ‘‘ Jack-of-all-trades’’ and a knower of none, who 
started his checkered career in a printing-office, to migrate 
from shop to shop, from trade to trade, to see himself, after 
years of disappointment and trial, earning, a man advanced 
in years, hardly a livelihood at the best, or, perhaps worse 
than this, driven to drink by the hard times—the great 





excuse for many an evil—before the gates of some state’s 
prison, a victim in reality of the lack of self-reliance, of 
self-estimation, or, let us at once go to the root of it, the 
lack of a systematic education, a thorough knowledge of a 
trade. I have shown this time and again, and recom- 
mended the plans to the trades unions and boss printers. 
I believe that under the auspices of a committee, consisting 
of members of typographical unions, and of prominent 
proprietors of printing establishments, such schools could 
be established in every one of the large trade centers of 
the United States, and it would be easy to designate a plan 
to support these institutions respectively, and make them 
self-maintaining. We are spending thousands of dollars 
in strikes to obtain apparent rights ; we are spending sums 
in getting up feasts and entertainments ; is it so hard to 
gather the funds for such a school? I believe that after 
the first step is accomplished, the others will follow without 
any exertion. The boy who enters a printing-office now- 
a-days and who is expected to become a good journeyman 
and do honor to his trade is, in fact, a fit subject for con- 
sideration. He is, as a rule, far below the age which he 
ought to have reached when entering the office to earn the 
trade, an age which permits him to fully understand the 
value of the steps he is making in choosing his life’s pro- 
fession. He has further, as a rule, hardly any or even no 
elementary education whatever ; he can but poorly write 
or read, and still he is expected to be a compositor at some 
future time. That I do not misguide the reader, allow me 
to say that this is just the point where theory and practice 
largely differ. Of the boys who enter the printing-office 
now-a-days, the largest majority at least, have but a faint 
idea what they intend to become in the world when 
entering the printer’s trade. In most cases they are put into 
the harness by their folks to earn a few coppers, or to be 
taken from the street, the grand loafing place of our modern 
youth. ‘They remain in the office and in the trade until 
chance pushes them somewhere else on this mundane 
globe. On account of some reason they are sent away by 
their employers— perhaps after weeks, months, perhaps 
after years—or leave ‘‘on their own hook’’ to get rid of 
the dirty job of sweeping the floor, cleaning rollers and 
picking pi. ‘They hardly endeavor to find a situation in 
another printing-office; they continue in the trade, the 
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ground knowledge of which they have acquired, but look 
out for a ‘‘ show’’ wherever it may be. ‘This is the lot of 
thousands and thousands, all victims of our inferior ap- 
prenticeship system. This statement will be corroborated 
by an examination of the list of ex-printers to be found 
among the other trades and professions, if a thorough 
examination is made; also that the boy described above 
does not come into consideration when my plan of trade 
We do not want the parent or 
boy who is to earn a few 


9? 


education is in view. 
guardian with the small 
shekels, or who is to be taken from the street, merely to 
earn these pennies or to be stopped from loafing in 
anyway whatever. We want a young man who has passed 
through a certain school training and who comes to us 
with the intention to /earn the trade in all its branches, 
and who is willing to bind himself to learn it. No 
more, no less. This is the stuff out of which we want 
to make the future printer. 

Such a one should be admitted to the typographical 
trade school, a school which could be arranged somewhat 
on the following plan: There should be a technical 
department and a general section, the former destined to 
include all branches of the graphic art; to teach the 
scholar practically the business of the printer and give him 
an insight into the branches affiliated to his trade, such as 
type-casting, bookbinding, electrotyping, etc. In this 
department he will spend most of his time. It will really 
be the practical school. He will not be obliged to spend 
a number of months, perhaps years, in subordinate occu- 
pations which have nothing to do with his trade, such as 
the ‘‘devil’’ generally is supposed to perform, sweeping- 
up, going out on errands, etc. This is actually lost time ; 
but he will have to do every bit of work, and learn it 
thoroughly, which belongs to his business, no matter how 
dirty or menial it may be. In this department and its 
different sections he will be made a printer, while his 
experience in the general department will tend to make a 
well-educated man of him. He will acquire a thorough 
knowledge of grammar, the science of punctuation, the 
theory of colors, the sciences of architectural beauty, a 
science which is not to be spurned by the job compositor, 
who builds up his designs according to his own peculiarities 
and ability ; an elementary knowledge of and acquaintance 
with the most important modern languages, and with Latin 
and Greek ; learn to read the characters in said languages, 
the use of the accents, etc. He will be made acquainted 
with the preliminaries of music composition ; learn the 
system of notes, the value and names of the same in the 
four clefs (violin, tenor, alto and basso) as far as necessary 
before he practically undertakes to learn to set up note- 
type in the technical department of the school. He will 
further be obliged to acquire, in the theoretical depart- 
ment, a knowledge of the most important commercial 
branches, bookkeeping, estimating, etc. He will be made 
acquainted in this department with the standard names 
and sizes of paper, cardboard, etc. He must here learn 
the peculiarities of the different stock, and gain a knowledge 
of what to chose for this or that class of work. My experi- 
ence has shown me often that even the best practical work- 
man, when obliged to fill a place in the office, if only for a 
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few minutes during the absence of the clerk or employer, 
is, as a rule, utterly incapable of attending to the business, 
thus often damaging the interests of his employer while he 
actually tries to do his best. This lack of business tact 
and capacity is a consequence of a thorough incompetency 
in office work ; and I believe that, in establishing a school 
or graphic academy, this side of the matter must also be 
observed and find a place in the class plan of the insti- 
tution After having developed my ideas about the 
necessity of a graphic academy in the sense as shown 
above, I shall endeavor to formulate the theory into more 
practical limits by trying to give a class plan of the 
institution in view. 
The graphic academy is to be divided into three main 
branches, namely : 
I. The theoretical department. 
II. The commercial department. 
III. The practical department. 
The class plan in the different departments consists of : 


I.— THE THEORETICAL DEPARTMENT. 


1. English grammar. 

2. The laws of interpunctuation. 

3. ‘The harmony of colors. 

4. Drawing, ornamental, with a view to the practical 
wants of the job compositor. 

5. A knowledge of the characters and elementary rules 
of such languages which are of importance to the com- 
positor: Latin, Greek, German, Spanish, French and 
Italian. 

6. The use of the accents in these languages; the 
pronunciation of words. 

7. An elementary knowledge of the note system. 

8. Proofreading. The requirements of a proofreader. 

g. Casting copy. 

II. —THE COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT. 


1. Single entry bookkeeping, with a special view to 
the wants of bookkeeping in a printing-office. 

2. The knowledge of the paper stock; calculation of 
sizes, weights, etc. 

3. a. Calculation of the different classes of work to be 
done: estimating. 

4. Calculation of the work done by workmen, respect- 
ing reduction of ems and time to dollars and cents. 


III. — PRACTICAL DEPARTMENT. 


1. The composing-room. 

2. The pressroom. 

In these sections the scholar must have opportunity to 
learn every particular appertaining to the practical execu- 
tion of his trade. He must learn it thoroughly and be 
prepared by the theoretical course, which always has to 
precede the practical course, so that the scholar may know 
the theory of the work which he is to perform practically 
in this department. 

The division of the different hours of work must be 
arranged systematically, the same as in any public school. 
Certain hours of the day must be devoted to certain studies. 
The term of tuition will have to be from three to four 
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years ; and of regular handwork, more than a nominal suc- 
cess, if anything, is to be accomplished. 

Besides the regular plan of studies, as shown in the 
above list, lectures may be arranged on lithography, 
zincography, electrotyping, bookbinding, etc., which the 
scholars would be obliged to attend, to gain an average 
knowledge of these branches, at least as far as necessary 
to the printer. 

The institution will be maintained 

1. By fees, to be paid by the pupils. 

2. By voluntary contributions from unions, printers 
and others. 

3. Proceeds derived from lectures, exhibitions, etc., 
arranged for that purpose. 

4. Payments made for work done in the establishment 
by the high-class pupils. 

The teachers and lecturers may be either paid for their 
services or volunteer to lecture gratis. I believe that the 
services of good men could be secured for this purpose at 
a trifling cost. 
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The high class of the institution may be made a fit | 
| of benefit from the possession of a writer are often destined 
which could not find a printer to devote his time to | 
| and are bought for two reasons (1), to do away with bad 


place for typographical experiments. Private parties, 
experimenting, thus interrupting his every-day business, 
would find the high-class of the establishment a proper 
place for their investigations. 


Inventors who would desire | 


to try or prove the practical value of their discoveries | 
the former; after purchase, they find they have deceived 


would be made welcome in the press and composing-rooms 
of the institution, which, if properly managed, may become 
an authority in typographical matters and decisions, such, 
for instance, as the Steven’s Institute of Technology has 
proven to be in civil engineering. 

The cost of establishing such a typographical academy 
will also not be excessive. 


I am certain that our large | 


press manufacturers and typefounders, etc., will be glad to | 


lend a helping hand in the establishing of it, and the fun- 


dus instructus will cost comparatively little, while the | 
| experiences of those undertaking to put a new type-writer 


necessary fund for running the establishment until it will 


be self-sustaining may be easily made up by subscriptions | 
| viduals who own, or have owned or seen, earlier machines, 


and the like. 
The American heart is a large one, and the hand has 


often proven to be wide open when it is called upon to | 


help a good cause. 


It will certainly mot be found closed | 


to such a venerable class as the printers’ class is, by such | 
| being that the first machine was paid for before it was 
| known, and afterward redress for complaints was not to be 


a representative class as it is, when called upon to help. 
Let us hope for the best ; let us hope that this matter 
will be considered by the proper parties, and that the germ 
which the present writer has sowed, with the best pos- 
sible intentions, will bear fruit before long. 


The pen is | 


almighty —oh, may it be mighty enough to induce those | 
who have the power to practically put into life what is | 


found here in theoretical phrases. Let us save the 


printers’ devil and make a man out of him; let us reduce 


the practical suggestion to a fact, and place the American | 
| opponent is thus made for all instruments of the sort. It 


printer upon the high pedestal designed in the above, that 
the world may look upon him as a wide shining light, and 
say: ‘Look what they have done.’’ Let us create an 
‘‘ Academy for Typography and the kindred branches,’’ 
and let Americans be ahead of the rest of the world. 
Come! let us do this! 


} 


| 
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SOME TYPE-WRITERS—THEIR ORIGIN AND USES. 
NO. VI.—BY J. B. HULING. 

T may hardly be credited that most type-writers sold 
and bought are with a single point of excellence 
obscuring nearly every other feature, and that point one 
which can never be accurately tested and positively asserted 
about. We refer to the matter of the ‘“‘speed’’ of a 
machine when mentioned to convey an idea of the possible 
work an operator may turn out. Purchasers of any other 
machines, particularly those necessarily driven by muscular 
power, understand that there is a wide distinction to be 
made between maximum and average efforts. The power 
will slacken anyhow, if the machine, indeed, will endure 
running at its highest tension constantly. Then the char- 
acter of the job in process of execution will affect the 
capacity of the machine and the application of the power. 
But buyers of type-writers usually are those whose occupa- 
tion has never brought them to make any investigation of 
machinery, and, therefore, their credulity is the more easily 
imposed on by designing salesmen, and their expectations 
to be very imperfectly gratified. ‘Type-writers are valuable 
penmanship, and (2) to turn out work faster than with the 
pen. Ninety buyers out of a hundred, before purchase, 
may have the latter object in view to a greater extent than 


themselves by believing too much what they have heard of 
exceptional performances, and they must rest content prin- 
cipally with the first specification. A square look at the 
facts in cases like this would reveal to venders that dis- 
posing of machines on extravagant and unwarranted repre- 
sentations will react to the injury of them and their wares, 
and be detrimental to all working in the same field as well ; 
for a deceived customer will surely vent his feelings, and 
the machine stands to prove what he says. One of the first 


on the market is the receipt of anxious inquiries from indi- 


and have personal knowledge that claims and promises 
have not been borne out ; about the next experience is the 
receipt of requests from such correspondents for privilege 
to test the new candidate without pay, the natural inference 


had at all, or only with further expense. Now, as such 
requests are frequently from distant points, and to meet 
each one would temporarily lock up a machine from 
possible positive sale, in the condition of limited output 
and inability to fill cash orders promptly, gratuitous trial 
has to be declined. Almost inevitably, by that necessary 


| course, suspicions are aroused as to the worth of the new 


type-writer, it being judged by its predecessors, and an 


is true that the adjustments of type-writers vary, so that 
some will act more than twice as quickly as some others ; 
for instance, one will cover about seven hundred spaces in 
a single minute when the space-key alone is struck, while 
another will not cover over three hundred, similarly 
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operated. Of course, continuous application with the care 
of composition obliges these figures to be largely dis- 
counted, as all familiar with type-writers well know. If, 


however, an inexperienced intending customer hears, with- | 


out details, the statement that a certain operator printed on 
acertain machine at the rate of one hundred and forty words 
in a minute, he would not willingly believe that average 
operators, taking average words, and using the same make 
of machine, can only maintain an average of from thirty to 
forty words a minute for any length of time, doing their 
work acceptably ; yet the testimony of many competent 
observers stands in support of the accuracy of the latter 
assertion, and there is nothing definite or trustworthy to 
gainsay it. If a locomotive, under favorable conditions, 
may be run a mile in a minute, is it sold and bought to 
run sixty miles an hour? If a trained horse will run a mile 
in one and two-thirds minutes, may any horse run thirty- 
six miles an hour? The construction of one and the 
endurance of the other will fail. Why, then, should type- 
writers be marketed as they are, with the implied promise 
that any purchaser may do, under any circumstances, con- 
tinuously, what exceptional persons do under chosen 
conditions momentarily ? The range and appearance of 
its work, the first cost, and the expense of maintenance, 
the facility of learning and operating, the simplicity of 
construction and likelihood of durability under steady use, 
these should be looked at first, and then if a purchaser has 
the advantage of clearness over handwriting, with less 
effort and an increase of output depending on circum- 
stances for the amount up to double pen-work, he has all 
he should expect. An examination of a machine will 
usually reveal its principal claims, and any machine may 
be had to examine on reasonable conditions. 

Type-writers have been of particular benefit to pro- 
fessional men, such as clergymen, lawyers, editors and 
litterateurs, who usually are the most persistent pen-users ; 
but in facilitating commercial correspondence they find 
their greatest usefulness, and thence arises the demand 
now not able to be met fast enough. Business men, in 
particular, have special reasons to wish for clearness in 
their papers, as monetary loss may often be caused by 
slight obscurities. When they can get more legible work 
in greater quantity, the gain is all the more appreciated. 
No large business house may be found in these days with- 
out a type-writer of some kind. In public offices, for a 
long time, they could not be employed, except on certain 
work, owing to the fact that aniline inks were used on 
the ribbons, and the comparatively evanescent nature of 
these colors precluded their use in printing papers of 
permanent record; but this obstacle is out of the way 
through the introduction of a special ink, and the number 
of machines in such service is daily increasing. To lawyers 
they have been of most marked aid, mainly through the 
ability to produce manifold copies at a single impression. 
If type-writing has, in any direction, conflicted with print- 
ing, it is in executing legal work, where ordinarily but few 
impressions are desired. Out of the larger cities, attorneys 
have not been so ready to buy type-writers, because of their 
original cost, and from the fact that operating them most 
efficiently requires constant practice ; but newer inventions 
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are doing away with those reasons, thus extending the dis- 
tribution, and henceforth printers are more likely to be 
Will the time come when each print- 
ing-office has a type-writing machine, and executes jobs on 
it as well as on any other printing apparatus? Already 
several founders have cut letters in imitation of the im- 
perfect ones of the type-writers, so that printers may do 
jobs in the style of type-writing, which are light in com- 
position, but to have more numerous impressions than can 
be economically done otherwise than on printing-presses. 
These fonts are not effectively used as they might be, for 
want of knowledge of the features of type-writing on the 
part of printers, and neglect of founders to supply proper 
directions for composition. 

Most conspicuously, the existence of type-writers has 
contributed to encourage the study of shorthand, so that 
opportunities for instruction in that difficult art were never 
so numerous before. There are ten teachers for one 
formerly, and no institution educating in commercial 
matters is without one, while they find employment in 
many public schools also. Note-taking clerks are de- 
manded in every branch of trade, and their services have 
been most potent in swelling the bulk of general corre- 
spondence and increasing the volume of professional papers. 
It is gravely stated by the justices of one of the higher 
courts that, so much easier is it to dictate to a shorthand 
clerk, documents submitted for examination nowadays are 
far more prolix than is necessary, and than they used to be 
prepared by attorneys themselves with the pen; and on 
account of the more time necessitated to comprehend 
their contents, decisions cannot be rendered so promptly 
as is desirable, and more officials should be had to reduce 
the docket ! 

The type-writer has been used to record telegrams, but 
is not generally available therefor yet, owing to a variety 
of reasons. The noise of operation interferes with the 
telegraphic sounds, and the necessary attention to the 
writing mechanism retards reception. Then the frequent 
insertion of blanks is delaying, and the first cost of ma- 
chines and the necessity of extended practice to become 
sufficiently expert, are the most important considerations 
in the way of wide adoption. Here and there operators 
are very successful, indeed, their individual abilities chiefly 
contributing thereto, however. 

By making a suitable change of ink, original copies 
from any machine may be transferred to a gelatine pad, or 
to a lithographic stone, for extraordinary duplication. The 
common work is mostly copyable to a limited amount in 
the ordinary letter-press and copying-book. 

In all of the larger cities a great many persons are 
employed as copyists in type-writing altogether, usually in 
connection with shorthanders, who solicit all kinds of dic- 
tation jobs in the courts and offices, and even going to 
small business houses by the hour, where a permanent clerk 
could not be maintained. ‘To become most proficient in 
this kind of work requires as much intelligence and practice 
as to pursue the common branches of printing, and but 
few operators really attain a high standard of excellence, 
principally for want of criticism such as is given by a 
proofreader. One writer recommends those who would 











be nearest perfect to serve at least six months at printing. 
Much allowance has to be made in nearly every case for 
what would not be tolerated a moment in a job of letter- 
press work. It is a radical fault of the oldest key-and-lever 
machines, which are most in use, that they may be run 
much faster than is compatible with good work, and the 
operator cannot control this by any mechanical device, 
hence the appearance of all their writing is more or less 
uneven. Part of a job or a page, or even a word, may not 
compare with the immediate context. The impression 
depends on the operator’s touch, and that never is with 
exactly the same force successively. The broadest-faced 
characters resist the touch the most, and may be fairly 
shown, while the thin-faced ones and the points sink deeply 
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into the paper, if, indeed, they do not actually perforate 
it. Then rapid work as may be done affects the stability 
of the working parts of the machine, and for the time 
being gives the printing an out-of-line appearance. If the 
machine is worked in that way for any considerable time, 
the parts become permanently misadjusted and the printing 
is all untrue. The work printed through a ribbon is neces- 
sarily thicker in its lines than that printed direct from 
type, but experiments have diminished criticism on that 
score. Nor is printing direct from type yet so perfect as 
experiment will make it; the greatest difficulty is in re- 
inking letters used in frequent succession, so as to maintain 
a uniform color in the job. Latest machines undertake to 
obviate this fault and accomplish it fairly well. 


This paragraph is printed with type cut in imitation of one 


used on the Remington type-writer. 


The edges of the letters are 


a trifle rounded, to contribute to the thick appearance of work 


printed through a ribbon, and some of each letter in the font are 


east out of line, either above or below, making the print to re- 


semble work done rapidly on the type-writer. While each line may 


be started flush, time is not taken to calculate so that it will 


end so; hence type-writer work always has a ragged appearance on 


the right side of the page. The space between lines is equal to 


that allowed for a line, and therefore open type-writing is the 


same as common printing slugged the body of the font used. 


Nearly every style of type-writer has been used by 
blind persons. Whatever the special differences in con- 
struction, the ingenuity of the unfortunate operators has 
comprehended and overcome them all for the purposes 
designed. 

Manifolding, or producing duplicate copies at once, in 
all type-writers depends on the ability to impress with 
force from hard-faced type. It strains the construction of 
a machine according to the number of copies being taken. 
It is professed to be a capability of any style, yet, if to be 
done with any frequency, manufacturers want to be advised 
in advance of the delivery of the machine, so that it may 
be strengthened. A book of alternate white and colored 
leaves is made, and put in the type-writer as a single sheet. 
Black is the ordinary color used. A paste, principally of 
pure carbon or lamp-black and tallow, is smeared on one 
side of a tough tissue paper, and hence arises the common 
designation of all transferring sheets as carbon paper. The 
colored side is put against the leaf to be printed on. The 
first or outside leaf is printed through the ribbon, and the 
inner white leaves receive a set-off from a colored one with 





each impression. Very thin or soft paper makes the best 
copies, and from three to six is the ordinary production. 
For special purposes thin oiled paper is employed alto- 
gether for duplicates, with double carbon sheets, setting 
off on both sides, the work being readable through the 
oiled sheets. The ribbon is removed to save its interference 
with the sharpest impression. From twenty to thirty good 
copies have been secured thus. Occasionally the set-off 
sheets are colored with some aniline dye. 

Type-writer inks have a glycerine body, and usually 
are dyed with anilines. Purple is the brightest and most 
penetrating hue, and is the commonest seen. A pure jet 
black is very desirable, but has not yet been produced to 
work under the necessary conditions. Aniline colors fade, 
according to the exposure they have to light. In brightest 
sunlight an hour or two may see an impression vanish, 
while in a drawer or desk it might endure for years. Rib- 
bons are sometimes used impregnated with black and 
glycerine, but the printing through them is not copyable. 
An ‘indelible copyable’’ ribbon is employed to some 
extent, the color of its work being a greenish blue. 
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It will have been seen that all type-writers carry paper 
the width of half-letter, at least eight and a-half inches. As 
time is lost from writing whenever a sheet is returned for a 
fresh line, it is in the direction of economy to have the 
line the full length always. For that reason, half-note 
sheets, if used, are written on sidewise, and printed head- 
ings set to correspond. A moderately sized paper shows 
general type-writing best, the ink penetrating spongy sur- 
faces, and not taking readily on heavy, hard-finished 
stock ; but letters copy in books best from the hard paper. 
On but one machine of consequence can writing be done 
on ruled paper readily and accurately, and even there 
is time lost comparatively with that ; therefore, ruled paper 
is not desirable for exclusively type-writer work. 

Every style of type-writer will give some degree of 
satisfaction to somebody. For everyone, it cannot be 
said that the highest in price is the best, or that the cheap- 
est is the worst. More depreciate from abuse, through 
unduly harsh usage or neglect to keep clean, than from 
defects in design and construction. 
mere boys and girls to run type-writers in many offices, 
before they have had any training whatever in neatness 
and economy, is good for manufacturers for the time 
being, while they are making expensive repairs; but in 
the end the reputation of the machine suffers, for any 
business man who keeps incompetents engaged is certainly 
not reflecting enough to discriminate between good and 
bad treatment of a comparatively fragile piece of mech- 
anism. He will blame the machine for the carelessness 
of the operator. 

Contrary to the impression of many intending patrons, 
the purchase of a type-writer carries with it no special 
qualifications to the buyer. If he writes slowly with a 
pen, he will not do work fast and well with a type-writer. 
His thoughts will not flow more readily, if, indeed, the 
attention to a machine does not interfere with their usual 
He will not receive an education in grammar or 
spelling. His mistakes of all kinds in composition will be 
more apparent, and if he has forgotten any part of his 
early learning, and is sensitive, he will feel forcibly 
reminded to ‘brush up.’’ For the information of those 


fluency. 


who may sometime use a type-writer, and are disinclined 
to recall or learn how to spell and compose, we will say 
that one with a fellow-feeling has adopted the custom of 
somewhere on his letters, thus con- 


putting ‘‘ dictated ”’ 
veying to correspondents the impression that he is rich 
enough to hire a clerk, and any errors are to be attributed 
to that person. 

The use of type-writers for private purposes is extend- 
ing with the production of low-priced machines, even if, as 
some argue, there is no personality in a letter in print. 
We predict that the time will come when seventy-five per 
cent of the correspondence of the country will be done 
with type-writers. When gummed envelopes were first 
introduced, challenges were sent by some who received 
them, on the ground that persons had no right to send 
their spittle to others. It was an insult. The fact that 
letters are printed, not written, will be forgotten by those 
who may now object, in view of the fact that what they 
read is clearer and not to be mistaken in any way. 


The employment of | 





take the shoes from me if he would give me a pair. 
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TWO PIONEER PRINTERS. 
CHRISTOPHER SAUR AND SON—FIRST PRINTERS OF THE BIBLE IN 
AMERICA—ORIGINATORS OF THE FIRST GERMAN-AMERICAN NEWS- 
PAPER AS WELL AS THE FIRST TYPEFOUNDRY ON THIS CONTINENT. 


NO. V.—BY L. A. PLATE, MT. MORRIS, ILL. 


( Concluded.) 
, | ‘HE success of Saur in business has already been men- 
Judging real estate investments to be most 
large amount of such 


tioned. 
profitable, he came to possess a 
property, and was considered one of the wealthiest citizens 
of Germantown at the beginning of the revolutionary war. 

March 23, 1777, he made his last will and testament, 
wherein he divided his estate, etc., equally among his 
children. Having provided for his children, he thought 
of spending his last days in peace. But it was not to be. 
One turn of the wheel and he was poor as the beggar of the 
street ; not a foot of land his own nor a roof to shelter 
him. How this caine about, let us hear his own account, 
copied verbatim from an address directed to the yearly 
meeting of his church: 

Having heard how a number of Quakers were banished and 
carried away to Virginia, and being informed that there were yet some 
hundreds of substantial inhabitants on the list to be taken up and 
secured, among which my name was also put down, and as there was 
already a beginning made, and some of-the millers and others on the 


Wissahickon were actually taken away from their families, I considered 


what I would best do. 
disturbed place, for English and Americans would continually march 
through it, forward and backward, and having three of my children 
living in Philadelphia, I bethought myself to go there too—to live with 
them in peace. Accordingly I went to Philadelphia, October 19, 1777, 
(many months before the act was passed which forbade going to Phila- 
delphia) and so I lived there, quietly and peaceably, till May 23, 1778, 
when I went back to Germantown again, and was in my own house 
that night and the next day until 10 o’clock in the evening, when a 
strong party of Captain McLean’s company surrounded my house and 
It being a very dark night they led me 


Knowing that Germantown would always be a 


fetched me out of my bed. 
through the cornfields, where I could not get along as fast as they 
wanted me to go, so they frequently stuck me in the back with their 
bayonets, until they brought me to Bastian Miller’s barn, where they 
kept me till next morning; then they stripped me naked to the skin, 
and gave me an old shirt and a pair of breeches, so much torn that I 
could barely cover my nakedness. Then they cut my beard and hair 
and painted me with oil colors, red and black, and so led me along, 
barefooted and bareheaded, in a very hot, sunshiny day, until a friend 
of mine seeing me in that condition, asked them whether they would 
The officer in 
charge of me, gave his word for it that it should not be done, and so 
the friend took the shoes from his own feet and the hat from his head 
and gave them to me. But after we had marched about six miles a 
soldier came and demanded my shoes, and took them, and gave me 
his o/d slabs, which were so hard and torn that they wounded my feet 
On the 26th, at 9 o’clock, I arrived at the camp at Valley 
Forge, and was sent to the provo. My accusation in the mitimus was, 
‘an oppressor of the righteous and a spy.”’ On the 27th, in the morn- 
ing, God moved the heart of the most generous General Miihlenberg 
to come to me and inquire into my affairs, and promised that he would 
speak to General Washington and procure me a hearing. The next 
day he sent me word that I should make a petition to General Wash- 
ington, which I did, and through the good hand of Providence and the 
faithful assistance of said General Miihlenberg, I was permitted to go 
But as I was not free, it being against my 


very much. 


out of the provo, May 29. 








conscience to take the vath to the states, I was not permitted to go 
home to Germantown, as appears by the following pass, namely : 

“Permit the bearer hereof, Mr. Saur, to pass from hence to Methat- 
chey, not to return to Germantown during the stay of the enemy in this 
state, he behaving as becometh. Given under my hand at the orderly 
office, this 13th day of May, 1778. 

“ NICHOLAS GILMAN, Ass. Adj’t General.” 

So I went to Methatchey and stayed there till June 23, when I 
returned to Germantown, and there lived quietly until July 27, when 
Cols. Smith and Thompson came to my house and asked me whether 
I had entered special bail at the Supreme Court in Lancaster. I told 
them “No.” “Why not?” said they. Because I had no notice.” 
“That cannot be,’ said Thompson, “it was in the newspapers and 
handbills.”” I told them that I had at that time been in the provo and 
at Methatchey, and had seen none of those papers, and nobody had 
told me of it till after the time had expired. * * * “But you 
went to the English at Philadelphia,” said Smith. I said “ Yes, and 
do you know why?’ “No,” said he, “nor do I want to know.” 

Then they told me that they were come to take an inventory of 
my personal estate and sell it, and to rent out my real estates. I told 
them I would submit to all that the Lord permitted them to do, and so 
Smith stood guard that I might not put anything out of the way, and 
Thompson went out to get appraisers and a clerk, and so they began 
to appraise. I then begged of them they should let me keep my bed, 
but Smith gave answer, they had no right to let me have anything 
besides my clothes and provisions (which last they did not abide by, 
for when they found a barrel of beef in the cellar they took it down, 
although it was provision). I then begged for a few medicines which 
I had put by for my family use, being chiefly of my own and my father’s 
preparations, and nobody else knew anything about them, what they 
were, but Smith said, “ No; medicines are very valuable; they must be 
sold.” Then I begged for nothimg more, except my spectacles, which 
was finally granted. Then on the 28th they told me that I must quit 
the house, for they must rent it out, and so I moved out of it on July 
30. Then they proceeded to sell my effects, but before the sale came 
on, my son Daniel endeavored to stop it, and applied to Thomas Mat- 
tock and asked him whether his father should not have a hearing. He 
replied, “ Yes; but we must sell his effects first.” He then applied to 
Mr. Lewis to stop the sale till next court, who endeavored all he could 
do to do it. But they had invented a lie, namely, that I or some of my 
people had secretly crept in the house and had destroyed all the New 
Testaments, and that if the sale did not go on all would be destroyed 
before the said court could convene. So they passed on with the sale 
of all my personal estate, and rented out my several houses and lands 
for one year, and then sold them also, contrary to the concession of the 
convention in the case of forfeited estates, by which no real estate 
could have been sold before my youngest son is of age. So they have 
not only broken the fundamental rule (of the government) in selling 
my estate, but have also published me, in almost all:the newspapers, 
as a traitor, without any cause and without ever giving me a hearing or 
trial, for I never had gone a mile from my place of abode. Their own 
attorney, Mr. Bradford, has himself declared to a friend of mine, that 
if I had not forfeited my life I had also not forfeited my estate, for they 
had no more right to my estate than to my life, etc. 

Query I. As there are debts due me on bonds, notes and book 
accounts, who has the best right to demand them of the people —I or 
the state ? 

Query 2. If a man is openly declared a traitor, without a cause 
or without a hearing or trial, when he was not absent and might have 
been heard, is it just to let him forever lie under that reproach ? 


Injustice was never more galling than in this case. 
But Saur did not seek legal redress by invoking the aid of 
the courts. He suffered his loss resignedly and without a 
murmur. The rest of his days he spent at the hospitable 
home of his friend Stamm in Metutchen, where he worked 
at his trade as opportunity might offer. Among his breth- 
ren, he exercised in the office of the ministry, and even two 
weeks before his death walked a distance of twelve miles 
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to fill an appointment for preaching at Skippack, returning 
in the same apostolical manner. He died August 26, 1784, 
aged sixty-three years. 

Though no imposing monument, no marble column or 
shaft of granite adorns his last resting place, this might 
properly be inscribed, as being the verdict of friend and 
foe: ‘‘ True to his fellow-men and his principles, he died 
as he lived —a man in every sense of the word!”’ 


Written for Ti:e INLAND Printer. 
THE STATUS OF THE PRINTER. 


BY WILLIAM H, BUSHNELL, 


HE day has passed when the members of the craft can 
safely be sneered at on account of the place they 

occupy, either in society or the vast machinery of the 
business world. Whatever of odium may have been 
attached to the men composing it—a very unfair judgment 
of a whole for the indiscretions of a minute portion— 
has been effectually silenced in these later years. Now 
printing can boldly throw down the glove and challenge 
comparison with any and every trade or profession for 
sobriety, respectability, the calling to high places of trust 
and honor, as it has ever been able to do for education, 
intelligence, genius and the rare dowery of brains. 

In early days, when the art was watched, suspicioned 
and deemed the inspiration of other than divinity, a name 
of evil import was attached to the luckless juvenile who 
manipulated ink balls, and generally did the dirty work of 
the office. And even to this day it has clung to him, and 
good, reverential, credulous souls still fancy the peculiar 
mission on earth of printers is to raise the ‘‘ Ancient 
Henry ’’ at all times and under all circumstances. 

Why the men of type and rule should have been thus 
remorselessly singled out when all were in the same category 
is very hard to determine. The ‘‘good old times’’ of 
which deluded souls sing and dream were very far from 
being immaculate, and the men who then acted their parts 
were neither as wise, good or cultured as those of today, 
pessimists to the contrary, notwithstanding. Even a 
partial investigation strips off the glamor, and it is not 
well to dig very deep into the ashes of the past for virtue 
or sobriety. There were roysterers then, and vices that 
would now be sternly rebuked were winked at, and the 
harvest reaped from the sowing of wild oats was fully as 
large as now and as shameful. 

But in these ‘‘ good old times,’’ of which foolish gossips 
tell, printers were the most branded of all those who dig- 
nified life by labor. It appeared to be a settled conviction 
that inebriety, with its long train of misery, was an always 
attendant and necessary appendage of typesetters and 
pressmen—at least when the paper was ‘‘up’’ and 
‘¢worked off,’’ and Saturday night had come. That it 
was too frequently the case, truth forces us to acknowledge. 
But that it was the rule and not the exception we emphatic- 
ally deny. Printers were no worse if no better than other 
men; had the same tastes, passions, trials, temptations — 
the latter generally in larger proportions—and if they 
were ‘‘ good fellows’’ it was not because of their calling, 
though the censorious world so charged. The chief fault 
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to be charged against the business, should one seek for 
excuse of their foibles, lies in late hours, the turning night 
into day, the exhaustive nature of an occupation where 
brain and body are driven at high-pressure speed, fully as 
much as genial, generous, convivial natures. But would 
the men have been any different if otherwise engaged ? 
Nature will crop out whatever the surroundings, and the 
‘*cup’’ is not restricted in its temptations to any class or 
condition of life—has the same charm, poison and shame 
for all. The art has nothing to do with the question. 
Given an opportunity the man would show himself of the 
same metal whether familiar with chases and galleys, finger- 
inig law books, addressing listening senates or pondering 
the truths of divine writ. 

That established—and no one in the slightest ac- 
quainted with physics or physiology will venture to dispute 
it—it is a fact proven. So the charges often reiterated 
against printing as leading one straight to the abode of his 
satanic majesty are groundless; even worse, the basest of 
slander to the one occupation of all others that the finger 
of divinity rested upon and called it ‘* good.”’ 

We know—it has been thundered in our ears from 
the time when we also believed that printing was any- 
thing but ‘‘a light to guide, a rod to check the erring and 
reprove,’’—that craftsmen of former years might have 
wisely refrained from alcoholic indulgence more than was 
the case. Yet we insist most strenuously that it was unjust 
to single them out and brand as scapegraces, as the highest 
development of pure and unadulterated cussedness, and 
that to become one of their number was to court the utter 
demoralization of body and soul. If tried by the same 
rules, if permitted the same latitude in evidence, no ultra 
case could ever have been made out against them, and to 
be convicted, as they were, unheard, without the benefit 
of jury; hung, drawn and quartered (theoretically) with- 
out the benefit of clergy, was as monstrous as it was 
absurd. 

Yet such was the case in those ‘‘ good old times’’ 
thoughtless people love to prate about, and we dare not 
be sworn that this generation has outlived the folly. Bad, 
according to the ethics of morality, printers they were and 
are, but good as well, and will be until time breaks the 
‘<form ’’ of earth, and its ‘‘dead matter ”’ is ‘‘ distributed ’’ 
into space and silence. 

But acknowledging that all that has been and is charged 
against the reputation of the craft to be true, that “ye 
printer man’’ indulged in unwarranted license; that he 
was not an example of sobriety ora model of deportment ; 
that he made other places beside Rome ‘‘howl’’ during 
the midnight hour; that with unsteady, reeling steps he 
sought his home; that he was not the kindest of husbands 
or best of fathers; that his ‘‘ case’’ was indeed a hard 
one; that he appeared in the morning with nervous 
fingers, swollen eyes, aching head and a general unfitness 
for labor. Did not others do the same, and were the 
shafts of condemnation not blunted when hurled at them, 
and was not the ‘‘ sowing of wild oats’’ made a mantle of 
charity to cover the multitude of their sins ? 

But it is with the craft of printers, the guild of men 
whose lives are enslaved for the enlightenment of others— 
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the true statue of the goddess enlightening the nations 
of the entire world we have to do. Whatever the faults 
of the few, progress has been steady, upward and onward. 
The art has grown, its blessings multiplied, its territory 
ceaselessly enlarged. The little swallow that chirped 
feebly beneath the very eaves and hid itself in out of the 
places, has been transformed into the eagle that braves the 
sun and brooks nothing of confinement—little of rivalry ; 
the dingy, dirty office, to reach which, narrow and often 
dangerous stairs had to be climbed, has, touched by the 
wands of improvement and prosperity, been exchanged for 
marble palaces of many stories and almost fabulous cost; 
the old, in every respect, has given way to the new; the 
feeble, timid bullrush, that trembled and bowed at every 
breath of public opinion, has become the scepter of the 
genie “that rides upon the whirlwind and directs the 
storm.’’ Practically, its influence is unlimited and its 
power resistless. It anticipates time and overleaps space ; 
is the prophet of the coming as it has ever been the most 
concise and reliable historian of the gone before. 

And, if the art has become so exalted, what of the 
men who are as the stones of the magnificent structure ? 
Stand by the monument at Washington, dwarfing all 
about it, to be seen far up and down a Potomac whose 
watery lips whisper no word now, in ebb or flow of battle, 
and never roll, crimsoned with soldiers’ blood, to the sea. 
Look up to the capstone, often wreathed, festooned and 
curtained by clouds, and you can count one by one the 
stones that go to make up its severe grandeur, its massive 
impressiveness, its gigantic glory. So is it with the art of 
printing as known today. Stone by stone, course by 
course was the monument of its majesty and greatness 
builded, and these stones, marble, granite—what you will— 
represent the lives, the genius, the invention, the minds, 
the souls of printers. Better, a thousand-fold better than 
Coster, Gutenberg, Faust, Schoeffer, than any of them 
dreamed was the foundation they laid, and beyond the 
wildest conception of Franklin, its progress and use- 
fulness. 

But think you that men smirched, belittled, ostracised, 
as was attempted by the ‘‘ ower gude’”’ with the printers, 
could have accomplished such gigantic and dazzling 
results, measured even by the broad and bright light 
of today? Certainly, were it the case, the evil genius with 
whom they are, rather were, charged with association, must 
have might unlimited and jurisdiction unrestrained. And 
what has time evolved from such discordant elements of 
manhood, such physical wrecks, such shameless, base, 
ignoble images of their Master and Creator as printers were 
supposed and announced to be? 

Were the charges true, were there anything more than 
the merest shadow of reality in them, the change would be 
even more marvelous than it is. So wonderful, indeed, that 
the manufacture of silken meshes from the ears of maternal 
swine and whistles from the caudal appendages of her off- 
spring no longer cause an exclamation of surprise. If the 
times have changed, the printers have changed with them ; 
if the world has grown better, so have they ; if the art has 
been elevated, they have been lifted up with it, and left 
very far behind anything, everything of obloquy or 
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reproach justly or unjustly laid at their door. Their status 


is fixed and its foundations solid beyond the caviling of the | 


jealous or the outcry of superstition and ignorance. They 
stand their own defenders; their work is the best and most 
lasting of monuments and their epitaph is the brightest 
and most to be desired. Wherever integrity, capability, 
industry, energy, quick decision, and sound, practical 


judgment are required, the printer is to be found and his | 


peculiar training invaluable. In national or state legisla- 
tion you will not search for him in vain. He is there, and 
nobly and eloquently and fearlessly is battling for right, 
for manhood and truth. The Secretary of the Treasury 
was once a printer. The late Treasurer of the United 
States was a printer, so is the present one, and so the 
Comptroller of the Currency. They are found upon the 
bench, at the bar, are shining lights in the healing profes- 
sion; the Supervising Surgeon General of the Marine 
Hospital makes no secret of his former familiarity with 
stick and rule. Printers are to be found in the army and 
navy, in railways, in banking houses, in mercantile estab- 
lishments ; and many a minister owes fully as much of his 
power and eloquence and knowledge, to his graduation 
from a printing-office as to that of any college. 

All of these positions require great intellectual ability, 
a high moral character, and thus is forever put to rest any 
insinuation that the leaven of iniquity leavened the entire 
lump of the printing-office. _ 

We have asserted that the status of the printer in the 
body politic was fixed and high, and have we not proven it ? 
Lingers there yet a doubter? If so, it is clearly a case of 
intolerant ignorance, determined detraction, of hereditary 
stupidity, of insolent presumption, and argument is wasted. 
He is beyond the pale of even charity and hope of earthly 
redemption, for heaven never helps those who will not help 
themselves, and we can say to him, with quaint, honest 
Izaak Walton, ‘‘if there be a severe, sour complexioned 
man, then here I disallow thee to be a competent judge,”’ 
and never let the thought of him trouble us more. 

But this high status brings with it stern demands and 
not to be neglected duties. ‘The more sacred the shrine, 
the purer the devotee should be; the higher the altar is 
placed, the more earnest the climbing must be. It is a 
dangerous trade to gather samphire. Printing in its high- 
est development requires the best of manhood; requires 
earnest thought as well as energetic action. It permits no 
halfway worshipers near its throne. Absolute sobriety is 
a prime essential to success, and a drunken printer is a foul 
disgrace to the art and all the high and honored names it 
has canonized. It demands the most varied knowledge 
and the most unblemished morality ; it opens the greatest 
of possibilities, of promise, of reward ; is the smoothest 
and easiest stepping-stone to political power; is without a 
rival in the fields of usefulness, exploration and develop- 
ment; is worthy of the best man can give of virtue, enter- 
prise, devotion, and should have it. 

Applicable as these words are to all craftsmen, they are 
especially so to the young who have characters to form, 
reputations to build up, a name to win and fortune to 
acquire. The habits of the old are fixed, very difficult if 
not impossible to change, and it is with pride we can assert 








that the great majority are traveling the right road, and at 
the end will hear the welcome words ‘‘ well done good and 
faithful servant.’’ But they must soon lay down stick and 
rule forever and give up their places to others. Into the 
vacant shoes will step the young. ‘The status left them is 
high, pure and honorable. Will they keep it so? Will 
they see to it that the name bequeathed to them is kept 
unstained and the golden escutcheon of printing untar- 
nished? Will they be quick to grasp the possibilities and 
keep step to the march of progress? Will they keep their 
lives pure and their record clean? The future of printing 
is wax for their molding. Will they make it glorious 
with the marble of good deeds accomplished and great 
benefits bestowed ? 

Let future years answer for God, humanity, the right 
and the truth. 


Written for THe INLAND PRINTER. 
THE PRINTING-OFFICES OF BUENOS AYRES. 


II.—BY WALTER L. KING. 


HE Italians muster so strongly in Argentine that they 
have been enabled to hold two exhibitions of their 
own. ‘The second one was closed a few weeks back, and 
though nearly everything produced by these people in this 
country was exhibited, there was next to nothing of 
interest to printers seeable at the show. A small but 
modern card-printing jobber was the only article put forth 
of interest to typographers; it attracted a good deal of 
attention when working, and did a brisk trade in visiting- 
cards, thus enabling its owner to pay rent of stand a few 
score times over. 

Sunny Italy’s sons support over a dozen of their 
newspapers scattered about the country. With very few 
exceptions, they have a botchy, sorrowful look concerning 
their make-up. In fact, Italians, in this republic, anyhow, 
are far from being first-class workmen in either book, job- 
bing, or news. They are a frugal, saving lot, but their 
labor, like that of the Chinese, is obtained at any price. 

There is a goodly-sized Italian printing-office in calle 
Reconquista, at No. 270. It lies far back from the road, 
and has the appearance inside of an immense barn. Fully 
forty men are sometimes employed here, but at the 
moment of writing, owing to the death of its mainstay, a 
daily paper, only a dozen printers are employed. Than 
this place one could not desire a building of better light, 
plenty of air, and any amount of room—really essentials 
in the productions of first-class jobs. 

The machinery is all modern, and from various parts of 
Europe. Marinoni, of Paris, has one of his best hand 
newspaper presses there (strange to say, even in this house, 
capable of turning out vast quantities of work, no steam or 
gas engine drives the machines, all being worked by hand 
or foot), so has Lilly, of London (small size). Perforat- 
ing and treadle-jobber concerns are from Marinoni also, 
and from Allis, Liverpool. Close by these latter articles 
are two of the famous ‘‘ Model’’ jobbers. A powerful 
back-press in one corner is of the manufacture of Ceroni, 
of Italy. 

The fonts of type are very numerous, and have evi- 
dently been selected by a knowing hand. They come 
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from France and England, while some of the larger news 
It is a pity, however, 





fonts are of native manufacture. 
that the nicks are not on the front of all the types’ shanks. 
Those of French and native make have the notches on the 
back of each letter ; but it is not so advantageous as the 
English or American system. In the event of sorts of 
same depth and nick, but notched on different sides, get- 
ting mixed, a most serious difficulty is the consequence, 
necessitating the printer’s eye to watch each stamp ere it 












reaches the stick. 
In lithography, this establishment possesses about a 
Two lithographic 






hundred stones, but of no great size. 
presses of presumably French make do all the work of this 






part of the business. 
This Italian printing-office has a far from natty-look- 
Pie, litter, and dirt cover the capacious 






ing appearance. 
imposing-stones (one 12 by 8 feet) and lie, in fact, all over 
; the workshop. The machinery is all covered more or less 
with filth, showing gross negligence. And such is the 
general appearance of Italian houses in Buenos Ayres. 
The Imprenta Inglesa (English Printing Works) of 
Messrs. W. Lane & Co., will now receive notice. This 
establishment is situated at the corner of calles St. Martin 
and Cuyo, and is an imposing structure. It has been but 
a few months built, and is of four stories—equal to five of 
Lofty rooms 











the low-ceilinged printing-offices of Europe. 





; are all the go everywhere out here, greatly to the benefit 





of employés’ lungs. 
This place is a truly polyglot printing-office, for here 






are turned out two Spanish, two English, one German, and 





one Irish newspapers, al!, however, save the two British 





papers, carried on independent of each other. The ground 
and top floors are allotted to the Buenos Ayres Herald, 
the Weekly Herald, the Southern Cross, and the Argentin- 
. , , : ‘ . ‘ 

isches Wochenbiatt, while the Rason occupies the first 
Ihe third story is the jobbing 






and also top floor. 
department. 

Herein there is a plentiful supply of faces (over 200), 
from MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan, New York; Figgins, 
London (rollers, presses of this firm), with a few French 
fonts. There is ample machinery for printing all the 
matter that can be composed in this house, though the same 
remark does not apply to the bookbinding department. 
Hoe, New York, has one of his job and news drum- 
cylinder presses on this floor. All the treadle jobbers are 
from the States—three from Remington, Ilion, New York, 
a Golding (Boston) ‘‘ Pearl,’’? and one from the American 
Bank Note Co., New York. ‘There is also a Dawson (Otley) 
Wharfedale, a Harrild & Son (London) Registered Bremner, 
and smaller presses from J. C. Fell & Co., London ; Ingles, 
London—all English manufacturers. ‘The paper-cutter is 
one of Waterlow & Son’s (Limited) make, as also is one 
of the railway ticket printing machines, the other being of 

‘ Zimmermann’s (Berlin) manufacture. Numbering appli- 
ances were made by James Salmon, Manchester, and J. 
Gleig & Sons, Edinburgh, the latter firm also being the 
makers of the art perforating machine to be seen on the 
premises. Nearly the whole of the above-mentioned 
articles are capable of being driven by a four-horsepower 
gas engine, of German workmanship, which is utilized. 
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The principal class of work done here is railway and 
telegraphic form printing—lucrative enough, seeing that 
nearly every such job is rarely composed, stereotypes, of 
which there -are plenty, having been taken previously. 
The stereotypic outfit is supplied by Harrild, of London. 

The printing of the above-named newspapers is all 
done on the premises, and in the basement of the building. 
The machines, driven by a German gas engine, are a 
double drum-cylinder, similar to, but twice the size of a 
Hoe, from Brown & Co., Kirkcaldy, Scotland ; the other, 
not unlike a Wharfedale, from Hopkinson & Cope, London. 


PIG SKINS FOR BOOKBINDING. 


At one time, we believe, before morocco came into general use, pig 
skins were largely employed for bookbinding. One reason why they 
fell into disuse, probably, was their cost, but this, at least, is no longer 
an impediment. Pig skins are tanned by an old fashioned and some- 
what tedious process, but it has the advantage of turning them into a 
leather of extraordinary toughness and durability, which is all but 
impervious to atmospheric influences. We lately received some speci- 
mens of pig skins, or, as they are named by the tanners, hog skins, 
specially manufactured for the use of bookbinders. They are in a 
variety of shades, and are worked up into a very beautiful grain, some- 
thing like a large grain morocco in appearance. Their cost, we are 
informed, is a little below that of calf, so that they fall quite within the 
limits of expense as materials for bookbinding. Appearances are 
greatly in their favor, and whether for library bindings where strength 
and durability are the prime considerations or for fine bindings, the hog 
skins seem equally well adapted. It also occurs to us that hog skins 
would be very serviceable for account book bindings, particularly for 
hot climates. In India and elsewhere, hog skins have long been pre- 
ferred to other leathers for certain purposes, on account of their lasting 
qualities, and similar considerations may be expected to operate in their 
favor for bookbinding. One curiosity of hog skin is its resemblance to 


human skin.—Zondon Bookseller. 





PRINTING AT THE ANTIPODES. 

English and American writers frequently write as if the whole of 
the English speaking and writing world was embraced between San 
Francisco and Dover, paying little attention to the British Provinces of 
North America, and none at all to the numerous colonies which lie 
under the Southern Cross, embracing Cape Colony, Australia and New 
Yet the writers, and con- 
In India alone 


Zealand, besides the English press of India. 
sequently the printers, of these countries are numerous. 
a large number of works are printed, and the productions of the press 
at the Cape of Good Hope are far from contemptible. It is, however, 
in Australia and New Zealand that the greatest development has been 
made, and it is there that business is the most active and taste is devel- 
oped the highest. In the newspaper line, the daily journals of Mel- 
bourne and Sydney bear an excellent comparison with those of any 
other part of the globe, while in book-printing these towns have at- 
tained a very respectable rank. 

These dependencies of Great Britain cannot, in the course of the 
next half century, have less population than 50,000,000 of people, 
which will keep going a vast number of establishments in all depart- 
ments of the typographic art, In these lands they have developed new 
peculiarities and methods of working, differing from those in the 
United States and Great Britain, our country having, indeed, but little 
influence upon the members of the craft there. British customs and 
habits are followed as far as can be, but the great heat and dryness of 
the climate compel different methods of labor, both at press and case. 

On the whole, however, the work looks as if it had been done in 
Great Britain. The wet paper, the lack of gloss on the surface, the 
heavy indentation of the letters, the attention paid to Johnson’s orthog- 
raphy as modified by the London booksellers, and the great pro- 
portion of solid matter mark the volumes or the journals turned out 
there as inspired by English ideas.—Pacific Printer. 
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‘THR LBRADING PAPKR HOUSB! 


J.W.BUTLAR PAPER GO. a 
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Nos. 173 & 175 Adams Street, CHICAGO. 


Knight «Templar «Society « Cards 


Now ready, and will be mailed on application. % 














Send for our Catalogue before ordering elsewhere. 


J. W. BUTLER PAPER COMPANY. 











HAMILTON & BAKER, THE IMPROVED i 


Hamilton's Cutting-Stick KEYSTONE QuoiN u 


FOR PAPER CUTTERS. 















A QUICK, 
QUIET, ai 
QUADRATIC ‘a 
LOCK-UP. Pai 




















SIMPLE, 
SENSIBLE 
LOCK-UP. 


Send for full description 


and prices. 






Made of the Best Tempered Metal, and finished in the best possible manner. 
Every Key warranted. Pronounced by the Craft as 


“The best Quoin extant.”— Fameson & Morse, 162-164 Clark St. 
; “‘ Catches the practical printer at first glance.” — Fas. W. Scott, Pub- 
Book and prices. lisher Chicago Herald. 
Rompe me oh ts “More satisfactory to us in all respects than any other metal Quoin 
we have used or seen.” —C. H. Blakely & Co., 68-70 Wabash Ave. 
MOLLY WOOD TYPE, 


BORDERS and RULE, Ask your dealer for the Keystone Quoin. 


REGLET and FURNITURE, JO H N Mc c O N N E LL & C O. j 











Send for Specimen 










L. S. FURNITURE and REGLET CASES, 
ROUND, SQUARE and OCTAGON CUTTING STICKS. 





PROPRIETORS AND MANUFACTURERS, 






ERI, PA. 
TWO RIVERS, WISCONSIN. Sample Chases Furnished Dealers on Application. 
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ESTIMATES FURNISHED. D. J. REILLY & Co. a 


GARDEN CITY TYPEFOUNDRY, ~ 304 & 306 Pearl St, New York. : 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 
































MANUFACTURERS OF 






PRINTERS’ AND BINDERS’ 





Printers’ Rowers 





Machinery and Material, 


Also 


Chicago Stands and Drying Racks, Ro tuer ComposITION 
DeVos’ Pat. Lead and Slug Rack, i 


AND a 











: ‘ Price for Peerless Composition, - . 40 cts. per lb, her ls 
Cabinets, Cases, Stands, Wood Furniture, | Price for Acme Composition, - - = agcts. perlb. x 
Prepared Glue, - - . - - 35 cts. per Ib. “a 





Reglet, Imposing Stones, Ete. 









Dealers in Srconp-Hanp Macuinery. FULL DIRECTIONS FOR USING OUR COMPOSITION & 
PREPARED GLUE WITH EACH SHIPMENT. 





Importers ot 





GERMAN INKS AND BR ONZES. | Prices for Covering Rollers made on application. Correspondence Solicited. 


— = te 









FACTORY: OFFICE & SALESROOMS: 
Cor. Ioth & Blackwell Sts. : 180 & 182 Monroe St. GOODS PACKED AND SHIPPED TO ANY PART OF THE U. S. AND CANADA. i rs 


CHICAGO. | SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 




































Fr. L. HURLBUTT, GEO. E. MATTHEWS. | Y easaeabian. Established 1804. ag a 
CHAS, R. WILBER. R. E. POLLOCK. | a ag 

| “sf 
es 
; N TLE ’ 
BUFFALO PRINTINGINK WORKS FARMER, |_ITTLE & (0 q 
| CHICAGO: 154 Monroe St. T i , 
MANUFACTURERS OF | , 
pi | NEW YORK: 63-65 Beekman St. <a — | YPEF “OUNDERS. 7 * 
; | EWSPAPER OB OFFICE Pe 
FULL LINES OF BLACK AND COLORED } vaceaee: J nee a 
PRINTING AND LITHOGRAPHIC OUR Cast from the a 
BOOK AND BEST al Ry: 
NEWSPAPER putsnde METAL ae 
. | j uf he 
ne 









-~ 5] N kK S| ae | For Wear, Accuracy and Finish, EXCELLED By NONE. 4 a 
7 
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| OUR ORIGINAL DESIGNS—— 
2ART-.. INKS<+ |: OR anaes eae ernst ee ee i 


Type of other Founders furnished when desired. 
















IN NEW AND UNIQUE COLORS. " 
| Printing-Presses, Printing-Inks, Paper Cutters. a 
‘ 


sot | 






ON HAND A FULL LINE OF eg 





Office and Factory, 11 and 13 Dayton Street, | | CASES, CABINETS, STANDS, 


BUFFALO, N. Y. | GALLEYS, [MPOSING STONES, 


eg Sa. ETC. 







| CHICAGO . +e No. 154 
ALL OUR GOODS ARE GUARANTEED. | “"Srancu.} CHAS. B. Ross, Manager. {“Moatoe st. 














PAPER MAKERS, 
GHIGAGO. 


Book - oe 


News - - 


F. P. Elliott & Co, | Writing - Pap cr 


Blotting 
208 CF 210 Wrapping 


Randolph Street, Envelopes, Cardboard, Tags, etc. 


$$$ ————_—_— 


& hicago. OUR NEW LINE 
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Manufacturers and Dealers in all 
aaa | BLOTTING. 


| Cheapest in the Market. Send for Samples. 





$+44444444 


«+ | Paper. 


+Ftttt+4+444 


| The paper for this number of THE INLAND PRINTER 
is furnished by Bradner Smith & Co. 





























Cuar.es T. PucsiFEr. Jepran P, Jorpan. CHARLES PrarFF. 


‘PULSIFER, 
FORDAN 
& PFAFF, 


MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS 


A New House, with a Fresh, Clean Stock of Goods. 





NO SHELF-WORN JOB LOTS. 





NZ 


7N 


W.O. Tyler 


169 & 171 ADAMS STREET, 
CGHIGAGO. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


— I] N—— 


All Goods in Stock bought at Panic Prices. The largest 


| 
| 
7 most complete stock of all kind. Ve HK . t, 
and most complete stock of all kinds of | PA P R ————” 
| 
| 
| 


Paper in the country. 
Cardboard and Envelopes. 


APPLETON PAPER Co. KAUKAUNA PAPER Co. E 
3 ‘ ‘ : : ‘ . | WAREHOUSE: 
Gero. R. DICKINSON PAPER Co. RICHMOND PAPER Co. | 


L. L. BROWN PAPER Co. CRANE & Co. | Ps 
| 43, 45,47 and 49 Federal Street, 


Western Agents for WHITING PAPER CO. Celebrated Superior | 
Flats—White, Cream and Colored, and FANCY STATIONERY. 


ALSO AGENTS FOR 


WHITCOMB’S CELEBRATED ENVELOPES, | 
AND MANY OTHER MANUFACTURERS. | Correspondence Solicited. B O S T O N. 
Lithograph Paper, Straw Boards, White & Col’d Bristol, etc. 


Manila Paper, Ruled Papers, Enameled Cover Papers, | 
Tissue Paper, Seymour Cover Papers, White and Colored China, | 


| 
Book Papers, Enameled Book, Red Express, 
White and Colored Print, Tough Check, English Cloth Blotting. W. A. FOWLER, WESTERN AGENT 
Card Board, Crane’s Bristol, id 
15 Monroe St. CHICAGO. 


ALL PRICES ROCK BOTTOM. 
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+A RAVOLUTION IN RULK WORK==> 















Unique Rule Worker. 


Tee PINAL STH! 





A Universal Machine —At once the Swiftest, Most Flexible, Most Precise and 
Most Simple; virtually, three distinct Machines tn one. 


T will cut from the strip, rules for forms of three, four, five, six, eight, ten, twelve, or 
a greater number of sides, of equal or unequal length, cutting and mitering at once, 
and delivering the rule finished at both ends. 

It will do the same for diamonds and stars of three, four, five, six, eight, or a greater num- 
ber of points —large or small— the mitres at both ends being automatically kept in 
relationship to each other without regard to the varying acuteness of the points. 
Right and left mitres are made with the same setting of the gauge. 

For tabular work, diagrams, etc., rules can be slotted on top and bottom at any angle (and several at a time) so as to cross and interlock, and stars and other fancy shapes 
can be keyed together—and _ thus be handled and preserved as single pieces, and taken apart or put together again at any time. 

CURVED RULES an be mitred, slotted, or cut in segments of circles, with the same facility and precision as straight rules, 

Wood, Rule, Riglet, Furniture, Electrotype and Stereotype Plates, Tint Plates, etc., can be cut and trimmed on this machine, 

All the above work can be done with the saw and gauges furnished with each machine—no special cutters being required. 

By substituting for the saw a shaped rotary cutter (shown at the side of the machine), with its appropriate gauge, two mitres are made at once to any required 
depth, on the best and swiftest system known to machanics, in either brass or wood rule. 

A Curving Apparatus forms part of the machine, so placed that it is always ready for use without interfering in any way with the use of the cutter, 

It is designed for those who believe that ‘‘ the best workmen have the best tools,’”’ and will more than save its costs in a single year. 

Price, complete with rectangular cutter and saw, $50.00. Without cutter and gauge, $45.00. Saws are 6topicathick. Extra saws $1.25 each. 


nae R. ATWATER & CO.,. Meriden, Conn. 


New Style Gordon Press. The *Prouty"Job Press 





| (IMPROVED) 
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Five Sizes Made: 13x19, 1x17, 10X15, 9x13 & 8x12 An 


(INSIDE THE CHASE). 














RINTERS in want of a Job Press are invited to address us for full information 
P concerning our latest improved Presses. Every printer using them, or who have 
seen their operation, are unanimous in the opinion that they are the most perfect 
Job Press yet produced. Their simplicity of construction, and entire freedom from 
powerful springs and grinding cams (resorted to by most of the job press manufac- 


(; turers to overcome incorrect mechanical principles), warrant us in claiming them to 
I be the most durable and least expensive to keep in repair of any job press in the 


market. Address 
THE PROUTY PRESS CO., 
99 Nassau Street, NEW YORK. No. 49 FEDERAL St., BOSTON, MASS. 


CIRCULARS ON APPLICATION. 
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SAM L BINGHAM S SON, 


— MANUFACTURER OF— 


PRINTERS — 
ROLLERS 


Roller Gomposition. 




















The “STANDARD” and the “DURABLE” 


The value of a roller is determined by the LENGTH OF TIME it can be used, the 
AMOUNT OF WORK it can perform, and the QUALITY of the work produced. In these 
essentials our goods are unequaled. Send your roller stocks to us for casting; you will 
save time and trouble by so doing, as our arrangements for the business are most complete: 
We cast Job Rollers for treadle presses by the use of our patent machines, perfectly free 
from pin holes and as smooth as glass; no other house in the West can make these rollers, 
as the machines are our patent. Our capacity is one hundred rollers per hour. Composition 


especially adapted for fast Web Newspaper Presses made on order. 


IE STANDARD GF BACEELENTCE. 


SAM’L BINGHAM’S SON, 
296 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 
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«=< THE “CRANSTON” = 

















Patent Improved = j 


Steam Power a 


























Printing Presses. 3 





FURNISHED WITH THE LATEST AND MOST APPROVED a4 
LABOR SAVING DEVICES. 





ae 
FULL INFORMATION, DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE, ETC., FURNISHED ON APPLICATION. 4 ; 





J. H. CRANSTON, 


Office and Manufactory, ~ sa NORWICH, CONN. 
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POPULAR BECAUSE RELIABLE. 


The attention of Printers is directed to the following specialties, which 
HAVE NO RIVAL and are ABSOLUTELY PERFECT. 





SELF-FEEDING ELM CITY BRONZING PAD. 
7 (PATENT SEPT, 16, 1884.) 

The Bronze is received in the top, and delivered 
through valves in the center of the fur at bottom, pass- 
ing through a sieve before reaching the paper. The 
supply regulated by thumb-screw at end of pad. It is 
of convenient size, very light, and positively prevents 
all waste. 

Price, large size, 2¥, by b inches, - - $2.50. 

Price, for light work, 2% inches square, 1.50 

“THEY ARE APPROVED oF.’”’—I have had repeated 
orders for the Elm City Bronzers, so take it for granted 
they are approved of. Send me forty more.— 7homas 
Hailing, Oxford Printing Works, Cheltenham, 
England, April 11, 1885. 


ELM CITY COUNTING MACHINE. 


Saves both stock and 
time. Repeats automat 
ically. Can be attached 
to any kind of machine 
where a direct horizontal 
or vertical movement is 
to be obtained. 





Counting 100,000, $10.00 | 
“ 


10,000, 8.00 


ELM CITY CARD CUTTER. 


Itissomadethata full | 


sheet of cardboard may 
be cut on it with as little 
> trouble as any larger ma- 
chine. ‘There is no other 


cutter of its size that will 
do this. 
Price, $10.00. 
485 Send for descrip- 
tion of these and all our 
other goods, 


Manufactured by G. D. R. Huspparp, New Haven, Conn. 
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Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, 
ns & 7 Fifth Ave. CHICAGO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SUPERIOR COPPER-MIXED TYPE 


USED BY THE 


Chicago Tribune, Chicago Times, Chicago Daily News, Chicago Mail, Chicago 
Sun, Chicago Staats Zeitung, A N. Kellogg Co. (all offices), Sioux City Print- 
ing Company, Western Newspaper Union, St. Paul Globe, St. Paul Dispatch. 
Minneapolis Tribune, Minneapolis Journal, Kansas City Journal, Des Moines 
Register, Des Moines Leader, Bloomington Pantagraph, Dubuque Herald, 
Dubuque Times, Dubugue Telegraph, Quincy Whig, Quincy Herald, Omaha 
Bee, Omaha Herald, Quincy News, Oshkosh Northwestern, Kalamazoo Tele- 
graph, Kalamazoo News, Saginaw Courier, East Saginaw News, and scores of 
other leading papers throughout the country. 








IF YOU CONSULT YOUR BEST INTERESTS YOU WILL 
Buy only our Superior Copper-Mixed Type. 
WESTERN AGENTS FOR THE 


BABCOCK PRINTING-PRESSES AND HOWARD IRON WORKS’ 
PAPER CUTTING AND BOOKBINDING MACHINERY. 





DECEPTION WILL NOT WIN. 


CuicaGo, December 2, 1885. 





Messrs. BARNHART Bros. & SPINDLER: 

Genrs—The present dress of the Maz/ costs us $2,904.14, of which the propor- 
tion furnished by you cost $2,818.43, and the remainder from all other foundries 
$85.71. Very truly yours, 
THe Hatron-SNOWDEN Company (per C. A. Snowden). 
Messrs, BARNHART Bros. & SPINDLER: Curcaco, December 2, 1885. 

Dear Sirs—Answering your inquiry of this date, we are using at this time 
about eight thousand pounds of type on the Daily News, all of which is your manu- 
facture, excepting about three hundred pounds. 

Very truly yours, 
Victor F. Lawson, PusLisHER Cu1caGo Dairy News. 

4as- In view of the evidence contained in above letters we leave the printing 
fraternity to judge respecting the honesty of purpose of the Illinois Typefounding 
Company in including the Chicago Daily News and Chicago Maz/ ina list of papers 
that it pretends to furnish—presumably large buyers of its product. 





THE BEST IN THE WORLD! 





MANUFACTURED BY 


SIIMEDEWEM) & LEE (C0, X< 
GHIGAGO. ) 


= fight Sizes Manufactured. —— 


PRICES ON CARS IN CHICAGO. 
Oo Inside Chase, Boxing, BS 
1.—Eighth Medium 

2.—Eighth Medium 

3-—Eighth Medium, Large...... 
4-—Quarter Medium 
5.—Quarter Medium, Large 
6.—Half Medium 

7.—Half Medium, Large 
8.—Half Super Royal 

Fountain—Eighth Med., $25; Quarter Med., $27.50; larger, $30. 
Steam Fixtures, $15. Overhead Steam Fixtures, $15 to $25. 

The 14 x20% and 14% x 22 presses are each supplied with one 
wrought iron and two cast iron chases. With every press, we fur- 
nish three chases, six roller stocks, roller mold, gripper and impres- 
sion wrench and brayer. 


14x 20% ... 450 
1414 X 22.... 500 


for all particulars and terms, address or call on 


SHNIEDEWEND & LEE CoO, 
MANUFACTURERS, 
303 & 305 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER, 


A TECHNICAL JOURNAL, DEVOTED TO THE ART OF PRINTING, 


Published Monthly by 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 
2 TAYLOR BUILDING, MONROE ST., CHICAGO. 


H. O. SHEPARD, PRrEs. - - - - - JOS. PEAKE, TREas. 
WM. JOHNSTON, Sec’y. 


EprroriAL OFFices, Room 26, 159 LA SALLE St., CHICAGO. 


A. C. CAMERON, EpITor. 


J. B. HULING, - - 3USINESS MANAGER. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


One dollar and a half per annum in advance; for six months, seventy-five 
cents; single copies, fifteen cents. 

To countries within the postal union, seventy-five cents per annum additional. 

Postage stamps are not desirable, but when it is found necessary to remit them, 
one-cent stamps are preferred. 

Tue INLAND PRINTER will be issued promptly on the fifteenth of each month, 
Subscriptions, payable in advance, may be sent to the ‘I'reasurer by postoffice order 
or in currency at our risk, 

Tue INLAND PRINTER will spare no endeavor to furnish valuable news and 
information to those interested professionally or incidentally in the printing profession, 
and printers will confer a great favor on the Editor of this Journal by sending him 
news pertaining to the craft in their section of the country, particularly individual 
theories and experiences of practical value. 





ADVERTISING RATES. 

















ONE THREE SIx ONE 
ioe ae MONTH. MONTHS. MONTHS, | YEAR. 
Pinin' or T00Cy Cafe ..5s.<:cc006 $5 00 $13 50 $ 25 50 $ 48 00 
One-eighth page .........0.0. 10 00 27 00 51 00 96 oo 
One-quarter page ....ccsscoes 15 00 40 50 76 50 144 00 
One-half page...... eeecccones 25 00 67 50 127 50 240 00 
One page... cccccccccccccces 42 00 113 50 214 00 400 00 








WANT COLUMN. 


Twenty-five cents per line; minimum, 75 cents. Orders for this column mus# be 
accompanied by cash. 





Tue INLAND PRINTER may be obtained at retail, and subscriptions will be 
received by the following well-known firms : 


We tts B. Sizer, 152 Dearborn street, Chicago. 

H. L. Petouze & Son, 314 and 316 Eighth street N. W., Washington. 
GotpinG & Co., 183 Fort Hill Sq., Boston. 

L. Granam & Son, 99 Gravier street, New Orleans. 

J. G. Mencet & Co., typefounders, Baltimore, Md. 

Exim City Printers’ WAREHOUSE, 379 State street, New Haven, Conn. 
E. A STAHLBRODT, 18 Mill street, Rochester, N. Y. 

Dominion TypeEFouNDING Co., Montreal, Canada. 

Sr. Louis Printers’ Suppty Co., 224 Walnut street, St. Louis, Mo. 


CHICAGO, JULY, 1886. 


THE PITTSBURGH CONVENTION. 


W* have read with a good deal of interest the main 
features in the proceedings now before us, of the 
thirty-fourth annual session of the International Typo- 
graphical Union, which convened in the city of Pittsburgh 
on the 7th of June last, though candor compels the 
admission that the results of its deliberations are not what 
we hoped or expected they would be. Its handling of 
what may appropriately be termed the ‘‘ questions of the 
hour,’’ we consider unworthy of a deliberative body of its 
character and caliber. Junketings, picnics, banquets, 
and mutual admiration speeches are well enough in their 
places, and we make all due allowance for the proverbial 
good-fellowship which prevails whenever printers are drawn 
together, du¢ no matter however gratifying they may be, 
they should not be indulged in at the expense of the object 
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for which the convention has been called—/egis/ation for 
the benefit of the craft. We are aware it is frequently 
necessary to limit the ambition of certain delegates who 
are always on hand to needlessly prolong the sessions with 
points of order, personal explanations and long-winded 
flights of oratory, yet we fail to see the propriety of limit- 
ing all remarks on the most important questions to be con- 
sidered to ¢wo minutes. This certainly seems to us, at 
least, economy run to seed. 

The postponement of the consideration of the short- 
time movement and its reference back to the local organi- 
zations smacks too strongly of a procrastinating, dilly- 
dallying policy, a desire to shirk responsibility. A positive 
declaration—pro or con—general in its application, was 
looked for, and the International was the body of all bodies 
to take decided action thereon. Its authority would have 
been recognized, and its dictum accepted as conclusive, 
whereas it is still left an open question, with the prob- 
abilities that the Buffalo convention will still farther 
extend the period of indecision. 

The action taken on the apprenticeship question is, 
in our judgment, equally short-sighted. ‘The resolution 
passed in regard thereto, reads as follows : 

Resolved, That from and after January 1, 1887, the International 
Typographical Union prohibits any subordinate union from recognizing 
apprentices on morning newspapers who may hereafter be placed in 
composing-rooms, unless they be duly and lawfully indentured. 


Now, we should like to hear a valid reason why its 
operations should be restricted to apprentices on ‘‘ morn- 
ing’’ newspapers. Why not make it equally applicable to 
job and book offices, or evening and weekly publications ? 
Will someone furnish an answer ? 

But to a more pleasing allusion. The princely gifts of 
Messrs. Child and Drexel of $10,000 to the craft represented 
in the International, shows that the interest manifested in 
the past in the welfare of the industrial classes by these 
gentlemen has been genuine in character. The communi- 
cation announcing the donations reads as follows : 


To the President and Members of the International Typographical 
Union assembled at Pittsburgh : 


GENTLEMEN,—With this letter is an inclosure which is intended 
should be handed you by Mr. James J. Dailey, with a verbal message 
of good wishes; but at his suggestion it is accompanied by a written 
communication. It is known to some of your members that I feel a 
warm interest in what concerns the welfare of all who work for wages, 
and in the wise management of the trade unions and other kindred 
organizations it has become advisable for them to establish for the 
promotion of their true interests. 

This feeling being especially strong toward the printers’ union, 
with whose members I have had close and very satisfactory business 
relations for many years, it is my earnest desire —a desire in which I 
am heartily joined by my friend, Mr. A. J. Drexel—to extend to the 
time-honored International Typographical Union, as the representative 
of the united craft in North America, some expression more substantial 
than words. How to do this in a way that may produce lasting good, 
has engaged the thoughts of both Mr. Drexel and myself; and we con- 
clude that your union, or such trustees as you may elect for the purpose, 
will know better than ourselves how that good can be best accom; 
plished. 

We therefore send you herewith, by the hand of Mr. Dailey, fore- 
man inthe Public Ledger office, our check for the amount of $10,000 — 
$5,000 from Mr. Drexel, who is now in Europe, and $5,000 from the 
undersigned — without condition or suggestion of any kind, as an 
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absolute gift, in full confidence that the sagacious and conservative 
counselors of your union will make or order wise use of it for the good 
Very respectfully and heartily yours, 
GEORGE W. CHILDs. 


of the union. 


The recommendation that the amount sent be placed 
in the hands of three trustees for the period of five years, 
and that each compositor in the United States donate the 
price of 1,000 ems of matter, and each pressman and 
stereotyper one hour’s work each year, to augment the 
fund, is an excellent one, and will, no doubt, be alike 
gratifying to the donors and beneficial to the recipients, 
and may be the means of inducing others to follow the 
noble example set, while demonstrating what coéperative 
effort can accomplish. 

The following report on the much mooted plate ques- 
tion explains itself: 

Your special committee appointed to investigate the plate system 
and report recommendations for the future regulations of the same, so 
that injustice may not be done and the interests of the I. T. U. be 
benefited, beg leave to report: 

First. We recommend that the Executive Council endeavor to 
unionize all the firms manufacturing plates, which are now non-union, 
and in the event that any such establishment does not come into the 
union, we recommend that the Executive Council be authorized to 
procure and publish a list of the papers using non-union made plates. 

Second. That the local unions be required to interdict the use of 
plates where a reduction of the working force will ensue. 

Third. No subordinate union can take any action regarding the use 
of plates without the consent of the Executive Council, but when the 
Executive Council indorses the action of a subordinate union, the 
members affected shall be entitled to strike benefits should a strike 


ensue. 
Fourth. Union newspapers must be prohibited from using news 
plates manufactured in non-union offices or else be declared unfair. 
Fifth. In cities where action has been taken on the question of 
plates, subordinate unions must submit their rules governing the matter 
to the Executive Council, who shall revise and enforce them, in order 


that a uniform policy may prevail. 


We shall, doubtless, have occasion in the near future 
to again refer to the action of the convention, when a full 
record of the proceedings have been received. 


HONOR TO WHOM HONOR IS DUE. 
SHORT time since we had the pleasure of a somewhat 
lengthy interview with Mr. Joel A. Northrop, of Mar- 

cellus Falls, New York, the octogenarian press builder, who, 
notwithstanding his advanced age, is as bright and active 
as many men of fifty, and who, in fact, is now engaged in 
the construction of a new and improved printing machine, 
the model of which was built by his own hands, and which 
he intends exhibiting in Chicago at the forthcoming 
exhibition in September next. Among the many interest- 
ing reminiscences narrated were the following, and believing 
that they will prove of special interest to the readers of 
THE INUAND PRINTER, we present them as they were 
furnished: ‘In 1842,’’ said our informant, ‘‘I was an 
exhibitor at Niblo’s Garden, New York, and spent most 
of my leisure hours in the office of Sydney Morse, the well- 
known electrician. Among his visitors was Henry A. 
Munson, an engraver, a relative of my wife, who was 
engaged in getting out the maps for a general atlas, then 
about to be placed on the market by Mr. Harper, and who 


| repeating the operation. 
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was also employed by Professor Morse in aiding him to 
perfect the telegraphic alphabet. The Doctor had suc- 
ceeded so far in his invention as to produce action at both 
ends of the wire, by the use of the key; but while success- 
ful in principle the vesu/¢s obtained were far from satisfac- 
tory. Mr. Munson then came to the rescue, and invented 
the mechanism by which the paper was moved forward, 
producing the long sought for desideratum, the dash, by 
holding down the key, and a series of dots, by persistently 
He also invented and perfected 
the instrument by which the dashes produced could be 
subdivided into words. ‘That this is no idle claim, I may 
state it was verified in my presence by Professor Morse, in 
the form of a dispatch—received from a wire stretched 
across the street—on which the message was sent, which 
was as follows: ‘This is a cold morning ;’ to which the 
reply was received: ‘Yes, but I have an overcoat on and 
don’t feel it,’ and the key to the message was presented 
to me by the Doctor himself. And, strange to add,’’ 
said our venerable authority, ‘‘ just one week ago this very 
hour, I had the pleasure of a conversation with the only 
surviving sister of Mr. Munson, widow of Mr. William 
Sellew, of Cincinnati, and referred to what her brother 
had accomplished forty-four years ago, for which others 
had obtained credit. I believe in giving honor to whom 
honor is due, and if any reader doubts the truth of my 
statements, tell him I am prepared to verify every word I 
have told you.”’ 


A PRINTERS’ NATIONAL CONVENTION. 


EARLY two years ago, THE INLAND PRINTER sug- 
N gested the propriety of organizing, in each city of 
sufficient importance to warrant it, a society similar in 
character to that of the Typothetz of New York, with the 
ultimate view to the organization of a national representa- 
tive deliberative body, which should meet annually for an 
interchange of views and the consideration of all matters 
in which the interests of the trade are directly involved. 
The proposition met with a favorable response from all 
sections of the country from a large number of employing 
printers, many of whom presented valuable suggestions, 
and have since from time to time given their views in 
relation thereto. A few trade journals have recently seen 
fit to advocate a similar course, but seem impregnated 
with the idea (doubtless for the purpose of securing a little 
ephemeral notoriety) that such and such a location, gener- 
ally the one where the paper is issued, is the best adapted 
for the purpose, while we are gravely informed that action 
looking to the holding of the convention has already been 
inaugurated in two or three quarters. Now, THE INLAND 
PRINTER has no ax to grind. The advantages of Chicago 
as a central convention-holding city are well known, though 
we have persistently omitted to present its claims in con- 
nection therewith. We are willing to codperate with 
any feasible, well or even partly-developed plan to help 
make the project a success, but we are not willing to per- 
mit any self-appointed clique or cliques—no matter by 
what motives controlled —to arrogate to themselves the 
right to speak or to act for the employing printers of the 
United States, on a matter of such vital importance. Local 














organization should precede national organization, and to 
attempt the latter under existing circumstances is equiva- 
lent to putting the cart before the horse. Individual 
opinion is well enough in its place, but collective wisdom 
and authorized action is what is required to give the move- 
ment vitality. It may, and doubtless will, require a little 
time to secure the attendance of such a class of representa- 
tives, but it is certainly prudent to exercise discretion, 
and lay the foundations broad and deep if we desire the 
superstructure to remain secure. From present indications, 
any attempt to force the issue will prove a fiasco, and be 
productive of more harm than good. Where or when the 
convention shall be held is of much less importance than 
that when it is held it shall be a responsible, delegated 
body, whose deliberations will command the respect, 
and merit the endorsement of those whose interests it 
professes to represent. 





EIDOGRAPHY. 


A RECENT issue of the British and Colonial Printer 
and Stationer contains an interesting interview with 
Mr. C. Henry Hall, a gentleman claiming to be the 
inventor of a new and wonderful process for reproducing 
printed matter, perhaps the most wonderful that has ever 
been devised. If the statements therein contained are 
reliable, and there is every reason to believe they are, one 
of the grandest inventions of the Nineteenth Century has 
been brought to light, an invention which is destined to 
effect a revolution in the typographic art, and which will 
prove of incalculable benefit to the world at large. 
While the Arocess is claimed to be a complete secret, it is 
chemo-mechanical in character, and the printing is done 
direct from the original, the design being transferred to a 
litho-stone, and more recently to zinc. The book is first 
taken to pieces and each leaf subjected to the Hall pro- 
cess, without the slightest injury or discoloration. In 
works of great variety the results are especially valuable, 
as it does not matter how old, stained or torn the origi- 
nals are. The reporter, in referring to the interview, 
says: ; 

Here we were shown a law book of some 500 pages in the con- 
ventional royal 8vo size. At first sight it would be mistaken for an 
ordinary impression from the types; not so, it was done entirely by 
eidography. 

‘Only fifty copies were wanted, and it paid to reproduce it. Here 
is an Oriental book which is out of print. Perhaps not more than three 
offices in London could possibly print’it from type, as there are so 
many Oriental characters. We turned it out in a few days. Here is a 
book issued in three volumes on the subscription plan. As usual, all 
the first volumes were sold, two-thirds of the second, and one-third of 
the last. The publisher found himself with a number of costly books 
that were quite useless, as sets could not be made up, so we reprinted 
all the first vol., and enough of the second and third ones to make the 
stock level.” 

In answer to other questions, we were pointed to the words of the 
prospectus: We shall be able to furnish long numbers up to thousands, 
or short numbers when required, at reasonable prices. This latter 
consideration will be appreciated by those who desire to re-issue pub- 
lications out of print, but find the recomposition and printing of an 
ordinary edition too expensive. Eidography will also be found useful 
to antiquarians, book collectors and librarians who miss pages from 
valuable books. Nothing more is needed than to borrow the corre- 
sponding page from another book and re-duplicate it by eidography. 
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The original, not being injured by the operation in the slightest 
degree, can be replaced while the copy supplies the missing page. In 
the latter respect our process is far superior to that formerly worked by 
the same inventor in Berlin, and now the reduplication of valuable 
works can be safely undertaken. 

“Ts it a slow process? Does it take long to copy a book?” 

“Oh, no. Here is an 8vo volume of about 800 pages. We could 
turn out one thousand copies complete in four days, if it were neces- 
sary, in fact, we could do the whole book in as short a time as an 
ordinary office could print one sheet. We undertake work with a 
guaranteed time of delivery, and so quickly as to appear absolutely 
incredible.” 

“Does new or old ink make any difference ?”’ 

**Tt does not matter how old the ink is; but there is some modern 
ink of such questionable constituents that it gives us a little extra 
trouble, that is all.’’ 

“Of course, a reproduction by eidography will cost more than by 
re-printing if there were plates?” 

‘¢ Quite the contrary, it is much cheaper than printing, even on a 
letterpress machine from stereo or electro. And here is one of the 
merits of our invention. Publishers need not go to the cost of making 
electroplates and stereoplates at all; the book can be reproduced at 
less cost, in exact fac simile, by eidography.”’ 

In a few words it may be stated that the claims of 
eidography are that it makes an exact fac simile cheaper 
than a letterpress, and in one-tenth of the time. There 
can be no typographical errors in the reproduction. The 
services of the proofreader are dispensed with. Its print 
is as smooth as if hot-rolled. Plans, engravings and 
sketches do not require to be re-drawn. No electrotypes 
are needed for future editions, and only one copy of the 
original work is required to print another edition many 
years after. 


TWO OF A KIND. 

ROM an unknown friend we have recently received 

copies of two amateur monthlies published at Abbott 
Village, Maine, Zhe World and The Globe. Like all 
productions of a similar character, they are eyesores alike 
from a mechanical, a grammatical or intellectual stand- 
point. They are as full of errors as an egg is full of 
meat, though, strange to add, the possession of brains and 
knowledge forms a theme for controversy between their 
managers and some nameless rivals. ‘This reminds us of 
the little joke told of a recruit, who when getting measured 
for his uniform requested the tailor to have his heart 
covered with a breast-plate. In the first skirmish in 
which he was engaged, while making good use of his legs, 
he was somewhat abruptly helped over a fence by the 
bayonet of an opponent, which unfortunately failed to 
find a lodgment. After recovering from the shock, and 
satisfying himself that no injury had been inflicted, he 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Sure, that tailor was a brick; he knew better 
than I did myself where my Aeart lay.’’ The following 
extracts, picked at random from the gems presented, will 
enable our readers to judge for themselves whether or no 
our strictures are deserved : 


ERRANTUM. 

In the first column on this page, at the end of the tenth line, supply 
your. Also in the sixteenth line, same column, between the words 7 
and ws, supply accuseing. 

Now, it will strike the casual observer that it would 
have been a little more workmanlike to have corrected the 
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errors on ‘‘¢his’’ page before going to press, instead of 
apologising for their appearance by an errantum / (erratum) 
immediately following them. But the ‘errantum”’ 
evidently did not prove satisfactory, as on page 29 we 
find a further correction, thus: 

In referring to the errors on page 28, we used the singular form of 
the Latin word erranéum. Instead we should have used the plural 
form, errata. 

Still, even this seems to have been insufficient, as the 
following from the same column will show: 

Particular attention is called to the spelling of two or three words 
on the preceeding page. 

The accuseing contained in the preceeding tells its own 


tale. Further comment is unnecessary. 





GERMAN vs. BRITISH MANUFACTURERS. 

HE continuous inroads made by continental, espe- 

cially German, manufacturers on markets heretofore 
monopolized by British representatives have at length 
aroused John Bull to a realization of the unpleasant fact, 
that, unless he bestirs himself and turns over a new leaf, 
there is imminent danger of his products being superseded, 
not only in the foreign and colonial, but also in his home 
markets, by those of his audacious and enterprising rivals. 
It is stated, apparently on good authority, that German 
printing and cutting-machines, printing-inks, paper, type, 
and many other articles connected with the printing trade, 
are becoming as common in Great Britain as similar manu- 
factures turned out by the native workman. While the 
lower rate of wages paid to the German mechanic, and an 
open market are assigned as the chief causes for this ominous 
state of affairs, it is also claimed that the appointment of a 
large number of consuls, representing Great Britain in the 
German Empire, who are foreigners, on merely nominal 
interests in protect- 


salaries, and consequently have little 
ing the former’s commercial interests, is likewise partially 
The attention of the British Government has 


responsible. 
‘“* Put none but British 


recently been called to this fact. 
subjects on guard ’’ seems to be the growing sentiment to- 
day in the tight little isle. Whether the carrying out of 
this programme will tend to remove the evil complained 


of remains to be seen. 


DEATH OF PETER B. LEE. 


ie years past, there have been few tramp printers better 
known throughout the length and breadth of the 


country than Peter B. Lee. The writer of these lines 
worked and associated with him thirty-two years ago, 
when he was a young man full of promise and vigor, 
one of the swiftest and best compositors in the United 
States. Always thriftless and erratic, with a happy-go- 
lucky nature, and possessed of a quasi-independence which 
did him more harm than good, an experience in the 
war developed a nature which afterwards incapacitated 
him from filling any position of a responsible or per- 
manent character. His death is thus alluded to by the 
Joplin (Mo.) Herald: 

A few days ago, the Arkansaw 7Zyave/er announced in facetious 
vein the death of Peter B. Lee, a tramp printer, known in almost every 


printing-office in the land. His career was remarkable in some respects, 
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| and while he was a nomad, a wanderer, apparently aimless and friend- 
less, there was still a side of his life that made those who knew him 


sympathize rather than condemn. 


He was, or had been, a man of more than ordinary ability; had a 
fair education, and was an excellent printer. At the present, he would 
be about fifty-four years of age. 

During the war of the rebellion, he enlisted in an Illinois cavalry 
regiment. He served during the war, and had reached the rank of 
captain when mustered out. 

A wife and two children, one an infant, were left home when he 
enlisted. On his return at the close of the war, with high hopes of the 
joyous greeting from his little family, he found that his wife had gone 
to the bad. He was so utterly cast down with the revelation that he 
lost all ambition, and with it his self-respect. He became a drunken 
vagabond, and has for twenty years wandered hither and thither, 
wherever his erratic fancy dictated. 

In justice ‘to him, it should be stated that his two children were 
placed in the care of a brother in Illinois. He would occasionally 
hear from them, and never referred to them without exhibiting emotion. 
However, he persistently refused all requests to return to his old home. 

It is possible that during the twenty years of his pilgrimage he never 
remained to exceed a week in one place without he was locked up for 
drunkenness. He was not vicious, and his quaint sayings usually 
secured his release as soon as he was sober. 

Usually on leaving an office where he had struck work for a day or 
two he would indite personal notices of himself, which were oddities 
and generally secured an insertion. Each engagement would wind up 
It was his invariable rule to never leave a town with 
He always walked from place to 


with a drunk, 
more than 50 cents in his pocket. 
place, holding railroads in utter contempt. 

On drawing his earnings for the work given him as the “tramp’s 
right,” usually he would get shaved, procure a clean shirt, possibly one 
or two other cheap articles of apparel, and then get drunk. On taking 
the road, Peter always provided himself with a bundle of exchanges. 
It was his delight to secure quarters at a farm house, and then entertain 
the family by reading selections from his stock of papers. For hours 
he would recite in a quaint, entertaining style accounts of his adventures, 
that commanded deep interest from his rural entertainers. This served 
as compensation, for he was always penniless, which fact was usually 
made known at some opportune time when he had commanded his 


host’s approbation. 
However aimless and useless the twenty years of his nomadic 
existence, there are thousands of worse men than Peter B. Lee. 


JAPANESE WOOD ENGRAVING. 

HE engraving of a ‘‘ Court Lady,”’ given on page 623, 
: from the original cut, is of the old style of Japanese 
wood engraving, and is cut on the flat or grain side of 
a cherry board. It is from the collection imported from 
Japan in 1885 (where it has seen service) by S. W. Fallis, 
of this city, author of ‘‘ Notes on Wood Engraving,’’ now 
being published in THE INLAND PRINTER. Mr. Fallis has 
quite a large and varied collection of similar productions, 
as also the tools employed, an examination of which cannot 
fail to interest those connected with the art. This gentle- 
man will always be found willing to exhibit his collection, 
and impart all information within his power to those 
desirous of examining it. We shall publish, from time to 
time, samples from the cuts of this collection, and other 
illustrations as will prove of interest to our readers. 





THE continuation of the series of articles on the history 
of the printing-press, which have, from time to time, 
appeared in our columns, has been unavoidably laid over 


for the present month. It will appear in due time. 
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SPECIMEN OF JAPANESE Woop ENGRAVING, EXECUTED AT YOKOHAMA, JAPAN (OLD STYLE). 


A COURT LADY. 
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NO. XXII.—BY S. W. FALLIS. 


N Durer’s first letter, in 1506, he says, ‘‘I have to paint 
| a panel for the Germans, for which they are to give me 
110 gulden.’’ He did not apparently know its value at 
this time, for later he says he would have done better 
to have refused the commission. Crowds of Italians 
visited his studio, and the nobles were friendly to him, 
but his brethren in art were mostly jealous. 

On September 8 he writes to his friend, ‘‘ My panel 
says it would give a’ducat for you to see it, it is so 
good, and beautiful in color. I have got much praise but 
little profit from it. I have silenced all the painters who 
said I was good at engraving but could not manage color. 
Now everyone says that they have never seen better 
coloring.”’ 

It was finished on September 23. 
‘« Feast of Rose Garlands,’’ and the 
monastery of Strakow, near Prague. 
and elaborate description of this masterpiece of art. 

When this was completed Durer writes to Perkheimer 
of another picture, ‘the likes of which he had never 
done.”’ It is probable he referred to ‘‘ Jesus among the 
Doctors,’’ now in the Barbarina Palace, in Rome. 
is a painting of historical interest. 

There is a story told of old Giovanni Bellini, whose 
friendship for Durer was most intense. ‘* He wanted 
to get at the mystery of Durer’s fineness of touch, and 
once begged particularly for one of the brushes with which 
he painted hair. Durer produced his stock of brushes and 
placed them at his friend’s disposal. The old man, 
however, did not find among them the particular brush he 
Durer, however, 


The subject is the 
picture is now in the 
Heath gives a full 


expected, and repeated his request. 
assured him that it was a brush of the usual kind which he 
always used, and to prove it took up the first that came to 
hand and painted a lock of hair in such a manner that 
Bellini afterward declared he ‘would not have believed 
it had he not actually seen the work done.’ ”’ 

Durer had great admiration and affection for Bellini, 
whose acquaintance he formed soon after his arrival at 
Venice. 

While at Venice, he took advantage of the oppor- 
tunities that were offered him of studying from the nude, 
and on his return devoted his powers to competing with 
the great Italian masters in their own specialty. His 
Adam and Eve, of 1507, painted on wooden panels, were 
the most perfect nude figures that to this date had come 
from the hand of any northern artist. He bestowed much 
labor on this great work. Many copies have been made 
of this picture, and are exhibited with great pride as 
the ‘‘Durer Treasure.’’ The original is at Madrid. Many 
other equally noted paintings by Durer are cited, with 
dates, history and description, by bibliographers, but 
sufficient has been said to place before the reader a com- 
prehensive idea of the abilities of this great artist. 

Durer was proficient in engraving on copper, and 
etching; in fact, there was nothing known in the art 


of engraving which he was not familiar with. 
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In 1511, Durer concluded his great series of wood cuts, 
and issued them in book form. He prepared a new 
edition of the apocalypse, and added a title page, and 
enlarged the ‘‘ Life of the Virgin’’ to twenty cuts, with 
a vignette, and brought the series of the ‘‘ Greater Passion’”’ 
up to twelve wood cuts, adding ‘*‘ The Last Supper,”’ 
‘¢ The Betrayal,’’ ‘‘ The Mocking,”’ ‘‘ Descent into Hell,”’ 
and the ‘‘ Resurrection’’ to the original seven. He also 
treated the same subject, ‘The Fall of Man and his 
Redemption through Christ,’’ in a series of thirty-seven 
wood cuts, called ‘‘ The Lesser Passion.’’ This is the 
best known of all of Durer’s works. 

The improvement in his circumstances since his 
second residence in Vienna enabled him to undertake the 
serious expense of publishing his works. He had a 
printing-press, and all accessories set up in his house, and 
no doubt was assisted by his godfather, Koburger, the 
great printer. His illustrated books had a great sale 
in every direction. 

To the portrait of himself in 1484 must also be added 
the one of 1493; and also the one of 1497 to the 
celebrated one in the Pinakohtch, at Munich, previously 
shown in these notes, a description of which is unneces- 
sary, as the reproduction previously given speaks for itself. 

At first, from 1485 to 1486, he put only the capital 
letters of his name, A. D., to his works; from 1503 he 
added also the date ; and finally, to insure authenticity of 
his four greatest works, and to transmit his likeness to 
present and future generations, he adorned his works 
with his portrait, as well as his monogram, the date and 
inscription. In two of these he stands alone, while in the 
other two he associates his friend Perkheimer with himself 
and his fame, and does not forget to proclaim that he is a 
German, and a citizen of his beloved Nuremberg. He 
seems to have been born without a knowledge of fatigue, 
for he never tired of working at his chosen art. He 
possessed skill, energy and great power of endurance, and 
his painting and drawing was his rest and recreation, his 
life-sustainer. His works are so numerous that it would 
be impracticable in these notes to go into lengthy detailed 
descriptions of even his most prominent works, however 
much we would desire to do so. 

In his ‘¢ Life and Passion of our Lord,”’ 
to have had a special revelation, and to have accepted the 
divine mission of proclaiming the power of Christ in 
elevating the day-life of man. He used to say ‘every 
mother is pleased with her own child,’’ and so he trans- 
ferred his own features to his representations of our 
Redeemer, and threw his whole force and power of 
conception and execution in the production of a form 
which should present to the world the image of Christ as 
he appeared to him in his most sublime, divine and 


he seems 


heavenly shape. 

So long as Durer was employed in the pursuit of fame 
and worldly wealth, he had little time to devote to the 
interests of his city or the glory of his emperor, but 
when his reputation was secured and his position estab- 
lished, he had better opportunities for following his other 
inclinations, and in the year 1509 he purchased a house 
near the Thiergarten Gate, in what is now called Albrecht 
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Durer strasse. Fig. 35 is a reduced fac simile taken from 
the engraving in Dibden’s Biographical ‘Tour. 

The outside of the house has undergone but little 
change since Durer’s death, but the interior has been 
rearranged by the successive owners of the last three 


centuries. The house is now the property of the city. 
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Fic. 35. 


Maximilian’s short stay in Nuremberg during February, 
1512, was of great importance to Durer, as it gave him an 
opportunity of establishing relations with his king. Maxi- 
milian wanted to have a printed record of his travels, and 
being a man of a poetical nature, with a childish delight 
in self-glorification, he was never weary of dictating verses 
and suggesting sketches which described and illustrated the 
events of his life. In Durer he found just the man for his 
purpose, and accordingly gave him a large percentage of his 
commission. His book, which received the name of ‘¢ The 
Triumph,’’ was to surpass in size and magnificence all its 
predecessors, and was to consist of two parts, ‘* The ‘Tri- 
umphal Arch,’’ and ‘‘ The Triumphal Car.’’ 

The designs of the first part were entrusted entirely to 
Durer in 1512. It consists of ninety-two separate blocks, 
engraved on wood, from Durer’s designs, partially sug- 
gested by Maximilian. When the prints were put together 
they formed one colossal picture, ten feet six inches high 
by nine feet wide. In 1515 it was ready for the form- 
schneider (wood engraver), Hieronymus Andrea, who 
executed the cutting with the same artistic precision that 
Durer sketched them with his pen or pencil. The arch 
itself has three gates, the center one representing ‘‘ Honor 
and Power,’’ and on either side ‘‘ Praise’’ and ‘‘ No- 
bility.’” Above the side arches are towers, and over the 
central one a large panel. The principal part of the design 
contains Maximilian’s great genealogical tree, which rises 
to the top of the wood cut. The events of the emperor’s 
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personal history are detailed in twenty-four of the blocks, 
in the space between the tops of the side arches and 
the towers, each one of which is in itself a work of art. 
A guide to the engravings is supplied in verse by Stabins, 
the royal poet and historian, a man of extraordinary 
ability, who had been a companion of his majesty for 
sixteen successive years. Durer displayed such remarkable 
zeal and ability in the production of these engravings 
that the emperor, as a mark of favor and appreciation, 
requested the Nuremberg Rath to exempt him from all 
taxes, a ready method of payment without reducing the 
royal resources. This request, however, was not complied 
with, and Durer had to expend his energy and ability 
apparently for nothing. Hieronymus, also, to whose 
delicate cutting the perfection of the wood engravings 
is due, was obliged to be content with the favoring 
presence of the emperor in his workshop as a remuneration 
for his arduous labors, and thus it came to pass at his 
majesty’s death the artist and /formschneider were com- 
pelled to avail themselves of the permission which had 
been granted to them to make the most they could out of 
their work. 

They published, in one large illustration, twenty-one 
of the historical cuts as a memorial of the late emperor, 
with a notice of his titles and death. This rapidly 
went through four editions, the blocks for the entire 
work,which consisted of ninety-two separate blocks, still 
remaining in the possession of Hieronymus. 


(To be continued.) 


THE K. OF L. AND I. T. U. 
HE following is the report of the special committee 
appointed by the International Typographical Union 
on the relationship of the International Typographical 
Union with the Knights of Labor, which was adopted : 


Your committee appointed to draft a paper stating the relations of 
the International Typographical Union to the Knights of Labor, beg 
leave to present the following report : 

The International Typographical Union of North America, believing 
that a house divided against itself cannot stand, knowing that in union 
alone is lasting strength, has deemed proper to put forth a statement of 
its position with regard to the noble order of the Knights of Labor, in 
order that all the world may see how little difference, if any, exists 
between the two organizations, when looked at in the light of truth and 
justice by proud and honorable men. 

The efforts of the Knights of Labor, to secure for the wage-workers 
of the land an equitable portion of the fruits of their toil, challenge the 
The 


activity of the order in this respect, the fidelity of its leaders to that 


warmest admiration and command our enthusiastic support. 


object, may well stand as an eternal monument to intelligence, energy 
and pure motives, as exercised in behalf of the millions of unorganized 
toilers, who, until lately, had neither conception of their power nor the 
knowledge how to use it. The Knights of Labor have performed 
wonders for the cause which is also ours—the elevation of the masses, 
This 


being the aim and purpose of both organizations, there is no reason 


securing to the creators of wealth a fair share of their creation. 


why a conflict should arise between the International Typographical 
Union and the Knights of Labor. 

We ask at their hands that, 

First—They will not attempt to dictate the course of action of 
distinctive trades. 

Second—That they will not cover with the shield of the order—an 
order of which all of us are proud and glad to be members of—any man 
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who has been found unworthy to mingle with us as a fellow craftsman 
in good standing. 

This is all we ask of the Knights of Labor. We ask it kindly, we 
It being just and fair, we see not why it should be 
Why should we divide on it ? 


ask it firmly. 
denied. ‘There is but little to divide us. 
We are with the Knights of Labor hand and heart. Their fight is ours, 
as they have made our cause their own in countless instances. All the 
power, all the influence, all the aid which we can exert in furtherance 
of the noble aims of the order, is cheerfully, unhesitatingly pledged. 
We ask in return a brotherly interest in the objects of our union, and 
the countenance and support of the order, where it can be exerted for 
the common welfare. We stand ready now, as heretofore, to pair our 
forces in every possible manner, short of a surrender of our long- 
established right, or an impairment of the integrity of this union, and in 


this sign we shall conquer. 





AMERICAN NEWSPAPERS. 

The wonderful growth of American newspapers is shown by a 
comparison between the directories published in 1776 and in the 
present year. The one contains in its sixteen small pages a list of 
thirty-seven newspapers which were published in this country one 
hundred and ten years ago. The other is almost as large as an 
unabridged dictionary, and in its two thousand pages contains the 
names of 14,160 newspapers and periodicals of all classes. Of this 
large list, only seven were found in the directory of 1776. The net 
gain of the year has been 666. The daily newspapers number 1,216, 
a gain of 33. There are about 1,200 periodicals of all kinds which 
presumably enjoy a circulation of more than 5,000 copies. The 
increase in the rural weekly press, comprising about two-thirds of 
the whole list, has been most marked in states like Kansas and Ne- 
Kansas is also accredited with the greatest gain in daily 
In Massachusetts the weekly press is growing, but maga- 
The tendency of 


braska. 
newspapers. 
zines and monthly publications are losing ground. 
this latter class seems to be toward New York City, as at least twenty- 
three monthly periodicals have been established here during the year. 

Among the many newspapers published in this country, almost 
every social movement and industrial interest finds expression. A 
glance at the long list reveals many curious facts. There are about 
700 religious and denominational newspapers, nearly one-third of 
which are published in New York, Philadelphia, Boston and Chicago. 
New York is far ahead in this respect, while it will be a surprise to 
many to know that Boston is behind Chicago. Three newspapers are 
devoted to silkworm; six to the honey bee; thirty-two to poultry ; 
eighteen to dentistry, and nine to phonography. ‘There are three pub- 
lications issued in the exclusive interest of postage stamp collectors, 
and one of dancers. The Prohibitionists have 129 papers, and the 
The organs of woman’s suffrage number 7, of candy 
makers 3, of gastronomy 3, and gas 2. Of the foreign newspapers, 
there are about six hundred in German and 42 in French. New York, 
New Orleans, and Worcester, Massachusetts, each has four French 
Besides these, there are 
There 


liquor dealers 8. 


publications. Two dailies are in Bohemian. 
papers in the Swedish, Finnish, Polish and Welsh languages. 
is one publication in the Gaelic, one in Hebrew, one in Chinese, and 
one in the Cherokee language.—Sctentific American. 


FOREMAN OR JOUR. 


The position of foreman in a large and busy printing-office is no 
sinecure, or “soft snap,” to use a modern phrase. Printers who work 
hard ten hours a day, whether at book or job printing, may sometimes 
imagine their foreman has a comparatively easy time, because he is 
engaged but little in the mechanical part of the business, and, perhaps 
wish they could secure such a position, with its slight increase of wages. 
But they forget the great responsibility resting upon his shoulders, and 
the incessant mental strain, provided he is a true printer and conscien- 
tious man, and his employers are enterprising, pushing business men, as 
The average 


they are obliged to be nowadays to insure success. 
printer may, also, sometimes lose sight of the fact, that not every first- 
class workman is at all adapted to the position of foreman, but that a 
foreman must necessarily be a first-class printer, even though he does 
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not set a line of type. He must know good work at a glance, and be 
able to judge whether the time bestowed upon any given job was 
required or not; he must be competent to figure the cost of producing 
any kind of work, from a hundred visiting cards to a hundred thousand 
copies of a five-hundred-page book, full of intricate tables and refer- 
ences; must be here, there and everywhere. He must also be pleasant 
to the men under him, and respectful to his employers, and the patrons 
of the office, who sometimes insist on giving minute instructions to the 
foreman—very often unnecessary—thereby occupying his valuable time, 
and seriously delaying more important matters. 

A quick-tempered, irritable man has no business in the foreman’s 
chair; he will be in hot water half the time, and his example will cer- 
tainly be contagious. 

Here, perhaps, is a good time to refer to the relations between 
employer and foreman, and the writer holds that the employer should 
have little or nothing to say in a printing-office, about the conduct of 
its mechanical affairs. He should not absolutely absent himself there- 
from, as some do, but should avoid the other extreme of dropping in 
unexpectedly at all times, and criticizing and finding fault right and 
left. If he is a practical printer himself—and he certainly should be— 
and happens to notice anything that displeases him, let him confer pri- 
vately with the foreman, and gently but firmly insist that the trouble be 
obviated. He should get acquainted with all his employés and occa- 
sionally have a pleasant word for them; but it is not necessary that he 
should be so familiar as to “jeff” with them after hours for the cigars, 
The foreman should be the final arbiter of all 
Every office 





or for anything else. 
differences, and is at the present time, to a great extent. 
ought to have ample rules, and they should be strictly observed. It 
will readily be seen that the position of foreman is sometimes a most 
trying one, far more wearing than steady manual labor. A number of 
strings are pulling him from different directions. He is, of course, 
anxious to please his employer, and at the same time he wishes to 
secure and retain the good-will and friendship of his fellow-workmen. 
It sometimes requires the wisdom of a Franklin, combined with the 
“horse-sense’”’ of a Lincoln; but patience, forbearance, and gentle 
words, will generally carry him along safely. Given such a foreman, 
the proprietor should readily see that any time he puts in among the 
“boys,” except, as before stated, in speaking an occasional pleasant 
word and inquiring about the good wife and babies, is worse than 


wasted.— Zhe Electroty per. 





RECENT PATENTS. 

The following list of patents relating to the printing interests is 
specially reported by Franklin H. Hough, solicitor of American and 
foreign patents, 925 F street, N. W., Washington, D. C., who will 
furnish copies of patents for 25 cents each. 

IssuE oF JUNE 1, 1886. 
N.C. Hawks, San Francisco, Cal. 
J. T. Hawkins, Taunton, Mass. 
H. C. Leland, Hartford, Conn. 


342,795.—Printers’ Case-Stand. 
343,027.—Printing-Machine Cylinder, 
342,916.—T ype-Distributing Machine. 
IssuE OF JUNE 8, 1886. 
343,299.—Printing-Machine. Rotary Chromatic. C. W. Cronk & C. C. Currier, 
Newark, N. J. 
343,454.—Printing-Press Feed Guide. 
IssuE OF JUNE 15, 1886. 
P. S. Kellogg, Battle Creek, Mich. 
Sheet-Conveyer, Device Between. 


J. T. Hawkins, Taunton, Mass. 


343,640.—Printers’ Lead and Rule Cutter. 

343,677-—Printing and Folding-Machines. 
J. H. Stonemetz, Erie, Pa. 

IssuE OF JUNE 22, 1886. 
F. H. Dodd, Hyde Park, IIl. 

Cylinder, J. M. Jones, Palmyra, N.Y. 

344,107.—Printing-Machine. Inking Apparatus. B. Huber, assignor to Huber 
Printing-Press Company, Taunton, Mass. 

Reciprocating-Platen, 


344,035.—Printers’ Furniture. 
344,111.—Printing-Machine. 


344,265.— Printing-Machine. A. Godfrey, New Reddish, 
County of Lancaster, England. 

IssuE OF JUNE 29, 1886, 

G. E. Jones, New York, N. Y. 


344,741.—Printers’ Galley. 
G. P. Fenner, New Lon- 


344,731.—Printing-Machine Sheet-Delivery Apparatus. 
don, Conn, 
344,497.— Printing - Machines. 
Plainfield, N. J. 
344,496.—Printing-Machine. 
344,507.—Printing- Machine. 


Sheet-Delivery, Apparatus for. C. Potter, Jr., 


C, Potter, Jr., Plainfield, New Jersey. 
S. D. Tucker, New York, N. Y. 


Stop-Cylinder. 
Stop-Cylinder, 
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cnicaco. MARDER, LUSH & G0, Tyee FOUNDERS. “wiwwearouis. 





a 
“s 


A MERICAN SYSTEM OF 








INTERCHANGEABLE TYPE BODIES. | NTE RC HA NG EABLE GOTH IC Complete Series of 14 Sizes, $35.00. 
36 A, EXCELSIOR ON NONPAREIL (6 Point). 1,15 36 A, DIAMOND ON NONPAREIL (6 Point). 1,20 
$ 


DOES THE EDITOR SIT IN HIS SANCTUM GRIM? THE EDITOR SITS BENEATH THE SKIES, 


NOT MUCH, MY SON, NOT ANY FOR HIM. AMID SYLVAN GROVES AND PASTURES DOTH FISH AND WISH DEATH UNTO THE FLIES; TO-MORROW HIS PAPER 


GREEN, WHERE HILLS RISE UP THE VISTAS BETWEEN WILL SWARM WITH---NOT LIES, BUT FISH STORIES 


12346567890 12345678690 


36 A, NONPAREIL (6 Point). $2.05 
FUNNY THINGS ARE SAID ABOUT EDITORS 
AND EDITORS WRITE LAUGHABLE ITEMS IN RETURN, BUT 


KNIGHTS OF SCISSORS AND PASTE 
1234567890 


36 A, PEARL ON NONPAREIL (6 Point). $1.50 36 A, AGATE ON NONPAREIL (6 Point). $1.65 
A WASP CAME BUZZING TO HIS WORK AT LAST UPON AN EDITOR’S CHEEK HE 
AND VARIOUS THINGS DID TACKLE; HE STUNG A BOY AND SETTLED DOWN TO DRILL; HE PRODDED THERE FOR 
THEN A DOG, THEN MADE A ROOSTER CACKLE HALF-AN-HOUR AND THEN HE BROKE HIS BILL 
1234567890 1234567890 


The above Series of Five Sizes on Nonpareil body, complete, $7.00. 


by HHA" “HHH HY 
att AA Hi FAA HHH. 


24 A BREVIER (8 Point). $1.90 18 A, Two-LINE PEARL (10 Point). $1.80 
GLEAMS OF SUNLIGHT SILVER _MOONBEAMS 
BRIGHTEN THE SHADOWS AND CHASE THEIR SOFTENING INFLUENCE 
246 AWAY THE GLOOM 357 | 123 SHED AROUND 456 
184, Two-Live Nowpanst (12 Point $2.10 wal a iii 


SILENT STARS ; 
IN CANOPY OF Heaven BRIGHT ORBS 


| 987 WATCHFUL 543 32 LUSTROUS 58 


Spaces and Quads with all sizes except Nonpareil and Two-Line Nonpareil. 





ALL THE SIZES IN THIS SERIES LINE EXACTLY AT THE BOTTOM; THE LARGER SIZES, FROM TWO-LINE NONPAREIL UP TO FOUR-LINE PICA, LINE AT BOTH TOP AND BOTTOM 
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" a - MARDER LUSE bi Ut, TYPE FOUNDERS, “winwesroeis. 


MERICAN SYSTEM OF 
INTERCHANGEABLE TYPE BODIES. 





Complete Series of 14 Sizes, $35.00. (nideteeaaebmertinian GOTHIC. 








8A, Two-Linre LoNG PRIMER (20 Point). $3.20 6A, Two-LIne PIca (24 Point). $2.80 


DIVULGE NEVADA 
NO SECRETS ORE MINES 
463 BEARS SILVER 25 





ESTABLISHED 1855. TELerHOne 1349 INCORPORATED 1883. 


MARDER, LUSE & C2 


“cAGO TYPE Foun 


E L_ Ectroreinc ° ano stercoTYP I N G 
139 ann 141 MONROE STREET, 


MACHINE SHOPS: Cl : ' CAG O 
123 AND 125 WEST WASHINGTON STREET. s 











Two-LInE COLUMBIAN (32 Point). $4.20 
34 STONE IMAGES 
Two-LInE GREAT PRIMER (36 Point). $4.90 
C LEAN FACES 8& 
Four-LineE PIca (48 Point) $5.80 

Spaces and Quads with all sizes except Nonpareil and Two-Line Nonpareil. 


ALL THE SIZES IN THIS SERIES LINE EXACTLY AT THE BOTTOM; THE LARGER SIZES, FROM TWO-LINE NONPAREIL UP TO FOUR-LINE PICA LINE AT BOTH TOP AND BOTTOM. 
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BEN-FRANKLIN Jos. PRESS 





BETTER KNOWN AS THE 


OLD STYLE GORDON. = 4 








SS 
SIZES AND PRICES: 
OLD STYLE GORDON BEN-FRANKLIN PRESS, 8x12 inside of Chase, - - - $150.00 
OLD STYLE GORDON BEN-FRANKLIN PRESS, 10x15 inside of Chase, - - - 250.00 
- - = 850.00 


OLD STYLE GORDON BEN-FRANKLIN PRESS, 13x19 inside of Chase, 
BOXING EXTRA-8 x12, $6.00; 10x15, $7.00; 13x19, $10.00. 
FOUNTAIN EXTRA-~—8 x1 2, $20.00; 10x15, $22.50; 13x19, $25.00. STEAM FIXTURES for either size, $15.00. 





MARDER, LUSE & CO. 139-141 Monroe Street, CHICAGO. 
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THE E. P. DONNELL MANUFACTURING CO. 

























ImproveD No. 2. 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL KINDS OF 


BOOKBINDERS MACHINERY, 


OFFICE AND SALESROOM: 


188 and 160 Clark St., CHICAGO. 


Donnell’s Power Wire Stitching Machine. 
> 


C{N offering this valuable and simple WIRE STITCHING MACHINE to the trade, we can safely say 
g that it is the only simple Wire Stitcher that does not require an expert machinist to keep it in 
good working order. This machine forms, drives and clinches a staple from a continuous round wire 
wound on spools, and wil] stitch a pamphlet from two sheets to three-sixteenths of an inch thick, either 
through the back, center or saddle. 

The machine has but seven single parts, including the iron stand, There are no parts to get out 
of order, no clogging up with the staples. The machine can be stapped instantly by taking the foot off the 
treadle. The speed is 100 revolutions per minute, each revolution making and driving the staple. ‘There 
is hardly ANY LIMIr to its production, as it depends on the expertness of the operator in handling the paper. 
The table is raised and lowered so as to adjust for the different thicknesses of the books, with one adjustment 
to lengthen or shorten the staple while the machine is running, and always forming a perfect staple. This 
stitcher works finely on pamphlet calendar work. A sheet 36 inches long can be stitched in the 
center. The machine has all simp!e cam movements, and will outwear any other machine of the kind. We 
have also put the price of the round wire, which is of the very best quality in the market, at such a low price 
that it is less than thread. 

The simplicity of this machine is wonderful, and at the price will enable parties to have more than 
one for use. They have given the highest satisfaction, All iron and steel. Weight 250 lbs. 





REFERENCES: Price, Stitcher complete, No. 2, - - - $225.00 

. , a 6 as os No. 3, - - - - 350.00 
W. B. Conxey, Chicago. «Best Round Wire, per pound - - - 25 
Hack & AnpeERson, Chicago. ve ee rai aa i 
Nacte, FisHer & Co., Chicago. Flat = = > = +35 
O’New & Griswotp, Chicago. n Z : . : 
Woopwarp & Tiernan, St. Louis. No. 3 machine stitches from one sheet to one-half inch in thickness, flat or 
C. B. Woopwarp & Co., St. Louis. : ’ 
Tuos. Daniets & Co., New York. round wire. 








N Leads, Brass Rules, Galleys, Metal Furniture & Quotations. 
Otto Gas Engine Works, 
SCHLEICHER, SCHUMM & CO., PHILADELPHIA. WALKER & Br ES N AN , 


Branch Office, 130 Washington Street, CHICAGO. Printers Furnishing Warehouse. 


Ven ioe IN USES 





GR MITCHELL'S 
‘oe Rule 
y Mitering Machine, ’ 


ia 


Walker & Bresnan, 


Sole Agents. 





Price, $35.00; Weight, boxed, about 100 lbs. 


201-205 William Street, 


—— AND 





15 & 17 Frankfort Street, 





Our OTTO GAS ENGINES are fast superseding all other power in | as 


printing establishments. They have no boiler, and are | BOXWOOD FOR ENGRAVERS’ USE, BLOCKING 
clean, safe, economical and reliable. MORTISING, ETC. 







o | , (ints 
SIZES: I, 2, 4, 75 10, 15, 25 horse-power. Send for NEW Specimen Book. 
: —— Sas ‘ 
| “Wacker & BRESNAN: “CHICAGO, June 2, 1884. 
Guaranteed to consume 25 to 75 ANY OTHER GAS ENGINE | “We could not get along without the Mitering Machine. It is excellent 


Per Cent. LESS GAS than PER BRAKE HORSE-POWER. “SHEPARD & JOHNSTON.” 
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THE INLAND PRINTER BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 





The firms enumerated in this Directory are reliable, and are commended to the notice of all 
consumers of Printers’ Wares and Materials. 


BINDERS’ MACHINERY. 


Geo. C. James & Co., 62 Longworth street, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 
Geo. H. Sanborn & Sons, 69 Beekman street, New 
Ork, 
R. Hoe & Co., 504 Grand street, New York; 199 and 
zor Van Buren street, Chicago; Tudor street, 
London, E. C., England. 


Snider & Hoole, 178 Monroe street, Chicago. 


ELECTROTYPERS’ AND STEREOTYPERS’ 
MACHINERY. 


C. B. Cottrell & Sons, 292 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


Geo. E. Lloyd & Co., 68-70 West Monroe street, 
Chicago. Also, Folding Machines. 

John Royle & Sons, Railroad avenue and Grand 
street, Paterson, N. J., Routing Machines and 
Cutters. Shniedewend & Lee Co., agents, Chicago, 

R. Atwater & Co., Meriden, Conn. 
Stereotyping Machinery, Quoins, etc. 
for circular. 


“ Unique”’ 
Send stamp 


R. Hoe & Co., 504 Grand street, New York ; 199 and 
201 Van cog street, Chicago; ‘Tudor street, 
London, E. C., Engle und. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 


A. Zeese & Co., 119 Monroe street, Chicago. Map 
and Relief-Line Engraving Speci al attention to 
orders for fine Wood Engr wing. 

Blomgren Bros. & Co., 162-164 South Clark street, 

Chicago. Photo-Engraving a specialty. 

C. Jurgens & Bro., 14 and 16 Calhoun place, rear of 
119 Clark street, Chicago. Electrotypers and Stereo- 
typers, Photo and Wood Engraving. 

Chas. A. Drach & Co., corner Pine and Fourth 
streets (‘‘Globe-Democrat’’ Building), St. Louis, 
Mo. Electrotypers and Stereotypers. 

Marder, Luse & Co., 139-141 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago. 

Shniedewend & Lee Co., 303-305 Dearborn street, 
Chicago. 


FOLDING MACHINES. 


Stonemetz Printers’ Machinery Co., Erie, Pa. 
Manufacturers of Paper, Folding and Printers’ 
Machinery, Presses, Stereotype Apparatus, Mail- 
ers, Galleys, etc. 


IMPOSING STONES. 
Fair Haven, Vt. ‘The best 


More durable than 
Send for circular. 


F. W. Redfield & Co., 
printers’ slab in the world. 
marble and go per cent cheaper, 


INK MANUFACTURERS. 


Ault & Wiborg, Cincinnati, Chicago and New 
York. 

Buffalo ertatior Ink Works, 42 Exchange street, 
Buffalo, N. Y.; 170 east Madison st., Chic ago, I. 

C. E. Robinson & Bro., 710 Sansom street, Philadel- 
phia; 27 Beekman street, New York; 66 Sharp 
street, Baltimore ; Western House, 198 South Clark 
street, Chicago. 

Fred’k H. Levey & Co., 122 Fulton street, 
York. Specialty, Brilliz int Wood-cut Inks. 


Geo. H. Morrill & Co., 34 Hawley street, Boston ; 
25 and 27 Rose St., New York; 125 Fifth avenue, 
Chicago. 

Geo. Mather’s Sons, 60 John street, New York. 

J. H. Bonnell & Co., 7 Spruce street, New York. 

a.; New York, 


New 


_— ae Iphia, Pa 
. Louis, Mo. 


5..K. ee & Co., 
. Y.; Chicago, Ti. ; 


Sheldon Collins’ Sons & Co., 32 and 34 Frankfort 
street, New York. 


The Queen City Printing-Ink Co., Cincinnati, O. 




















JOB PRINTING-PRESSES. 


Globe Manufacturing Co., 44 Beekman street, New 
York ; 202 Clark street, Chicago, Frank Barhydt 
Western manager, ‘‘ Peerless,” ‘‘ Clipper,’ anc 
‘* Jewel’”’ Presses, 


Golding & Co., 183-199 Fort Hill Square, Boston, 
Golding Jobber, Rotary Official, and Pearl presses, 


Gordon Press Works, 99 Nassau street, New York, 
The new style Gordon press. 





Shniedewend & Lee Co., 303-305 Dearborn street, 
Chicago, Ma inufacturers of the “ Challenge”’ Job 
Press. 

The F. M. Weiler’s Liberty Machine Works, 
54 Frankfort street, New York. Sole manufactur- 
ers of the Liberty Press. 


The Prouty Press Co., 49 Federal street, Boston, 
Mass. Manufacturers of the “‘ Prouty’’ Job Press 
(improved). 


MAP AND RELIEF-LINE ENGRAVERS, 
A. Zeese & Co., 1:9 Monroe street, Chicago. Map 
and Relief-Line Engraving. Special attention to 
orders for fine Wood Engraving. 


Blomgren Bros. & Co., 162-164 South Clark street, 
Chicago. Pheto-Engraving a specialty. 


PAPER CUTTERS. 

Cranston & Co., 57 to 61 Park street, New York. 

C. R. Carver, 614 Filbert street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
33 Beekman street, New York 

Edward W. Miller, 328 Vine and 327 New streets, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Geo. H. Sanborn & Sons, 69 
York, 

Globe Manufacturing Co., 44 Beekman street, New 
York ; 202 Clark street, Chicago, Frank Barhydt, 
Western manager. ‘‘ Peerless’’ cutters, five styles ; 
«* Jewel”’ cutters, two styles. 

Howard Iron Works, Buffalo, N. Y. 


ters and Bookbinders’ Mz conse 


Whitlock Machine Works, 
“‘Champion”’ paper cutters. 


3eekman street, New 


Paper Cut- 


Birmingham, Conn, 


PAPER DEALERS —COMMISSION. 


Geo. H. Taylor & Co., 184 and 186 Monroe street. 
News, colored, book, covers, manila, etc., and 
specialties. 


PAPER BOX MACHINERY. 


Geo. H. Sanborn & Sons, 69 Beekman street, New 
York 


PAPER DEALERS AND MAKERS. 


A. G. Elliot & Co., 30, 32 and 34 South Sixth street, 
Philadelphia, Paper of every description. 


Bradner Smith & Co., 119 Monroe street, Chicago. 
Chicago Paper Co., 181 Monroe street, Chicago. 


Friend & Fox Paper Co., Lockland, Ohio, and 153 
Wabash avenue, Chicago, IIl 


F. P. Elliott & Co., 208 Randolph street, Chicago. 


Pulsifer, Jordan & Pfaff, 43 to 49 Federal street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Snider & Holmes, 703 to 709 Locust street, St. Louis. 
W. O. Tyler Paper Co., 169 and 171 Adams street, 
Chicago. 
PAPER MANUFACTURERS. 
Snider & Holmes, 703-709 Locust street, St. Louis. 
Whiting Paper Co., Holyoke, Mass. 


L. L. Brown Paper Company, Adams, 
See advertisement. 


Mass. 








PAPER STOCK. 


Follansbee, Tyler & Co., 389 and 391 Fifth avenue, 
Chicago. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 


Moss Engraving Co., 535 Pearl street, New York. 
The largest Photo-Engraving Establishment in the 
world. 

Photo-Engraving Co., 67 to 71 Park place, New 
York. John Hastings, president, A. R. Hart, 
manager, Engraving for all purposes. 

The Crosscup & West Engraving Co., 907 Filbert 
street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


PRESS MANUFACTURERS. 


Babcock Press Manufacturing Co., New London, 
Conn.; Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, general west- 
ern agents, Chicago. 


Bullock ba” Press Co., 52 Illinois street, Chi- 
cago, 1. Kerkhoff, manager. 


Campbell Printing-Press and Manufacturing 
Co., 160 Williamstreet, New York ; 306 Dearborn 
street, Chicago. 


C. B. Cottrell & Sons, 292 Dearborn street, Chicago, 


Fuchs & Lang, New York and Chicago, representa- 
tives of the new Rotary Movement Stop-Cylinder 
Press, Koenig & Bauer, makers. 

J. H. Cranston, Norwich, Conn., manufacturers of 
The “Cranston” Patent Improved Steam-Power 
Printing-Presses, all sizes. 


R. Hoe & Co., 504 Grand street, New York; 199 and 
zor Van Buren street, Chicago; Tudor street, 
London, E. C., England. 


Walter Scott & Co., Plainfield, N. J. Also Paper 
Folders, combined with printing-machines, or sepa- 
rately; Paper Dampening Machines, Stereotype 
Machinery, etc. 

Whitlock Machine Works, Birmingham, Conn, 
First-class and country Drum Cylinders. 


PRINTERS’ MATERIAL. 


Chicago Brass-Rule Works, 84 Market street, 
Chicago. Brass rule is our specialty. 


F. Wesel & Co., 11 Spruce street, New York. 
Manufacturers of patent stereotype blocks, patent 
composing-sticks, brass and steel rule, galleys, etc, 


G. D. R. Hubbard, New Haven, Conn. 


Golding & Co., 183-199 Fort Hill Square, Boston, 
Keep in stock ev erything required by printers. 
John McConnell & Co., Erie, Pa., manufacturers of 

the Improved Key stone Quoin. 


John Metz, 117 Fulton street, New York, 
Marder, Luse & Co., 139-141 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago. We supply everything. Call and see. 


Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletown, N. Y. 
Printers’ woodwork of all kinds — cabinets, cases, 
wood type, etc. Send for specimen book. 

R. Hoe & Co., 504 Grand street, New York ; 199 and 
zor Van Buren street, Chicago; Tudor street, 
London, E. C., England. 


S. Simons & Co., 13-19 N. Elizabeth street, Chi- 
cago. Make Cabinets, Cases, Galleys and every- 
thing of wood used in a printing-office. Make 
Engravers’ Wood. 


Vanderburgh, Wells & Co., 110 Fulton street, and 
16 and 18 Dutch street, New York. 


Wire Staple Company, 304 B ranch street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., manufacturers of Brown’s Breech-Loader 


Stapling Machine. 














PRINTERS’ WAREHOUSE. 


L. Graham & Son, 99-101 Gravier street, New 
Orleans. Southern Printers’ Warehouse. 


ROLLER MANUFACTURERS. 


Bendernagel & Co., 36 Hudson street, Philadelphia. 
Composition adapted to all kinds of work. 


J. H. Osgood & Co., 100 Milk street, Boston. The 


best patent and old style composition. 


Samuel Bingham’s Son, 296 Dearborn street, Chi- 
cago. 
New York; 


SECOND-HAND MACHINERY. 
street, Chicago. 
Geo. H. Sanborn & Sons, 69 Beekman street, New 
ork. 
' street, Chicago, 
Marder, Luse & Co., 139-141 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago. Before buying, wriie for our list. 





‘Typefounders and 
SECOND-HAND MATERIAL. 
Illinois Typefounding Co., 200-204 South Clark Marder, Luse & Co., 
street, Chicago. 





Cago ; 


Farmer, Little & Co., 
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STEREOTYPE OUTFIT. 


M. J. Hughes, ro Spruce street, New York. 
tor and Manufacturer of Conical Screw Quoins. 


TYPEFOUNDERS. 


A. W. Lindsay Typefoundry (formerly R. & J. 


154 Monroe street, Chicago. 


Garden City Typefoundry, 180 and 182 


THE INLAND PRINTER BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 


The firms enumerated in this Directory are reliable, and are commended to the notice of all 


consumers of Printers’ Wares and Materials. 


TYPEFOUNDERS. 
MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan Co., 606 


street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sansom 
Inven- 


Phelps, Dalton & Co. cage Typefoundry), 


236 Washington street, Boston, Mass. 


Shniedewend & Lee Co., 303-305 Dearborn street, 
Chicago. Western Agents, the MacKellar, Smiths 
& Jordan Co. Complete stock always on hand. 


h 1 ‘ S x =: 
—, Ry ey & O’Hara, 49-51 Rose street, 4 A. = Pe Sil of 75 Fulton street), 76 Park The Cincinnati Typefoundry, 201 Vine street, 
ace, New Yor Cincinnati, Ohio. 
» J. Reill oy 324 8 326 Pearl street, Ne P 
” 5 bara ee Oe ge ee Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, 115 and 117 Fifth The Union Typefoundry, 298 Dearborn street, 
avenue, Chicago, Ill. Chicago. Agents, Boston and Central Foundries. 
H. L. Hart, 20 N. Water street, Rochester, N. Y. 
After a trial, you will use no other. Boston Typefoundry, John K. Rogers, agent, 104 


Milk street, Boston, Mass. 


TURKEY BOXWOOD FOR ENGRAVERS. 


Central Typefoundry, St. Louis, Mo. 


Vanderburgh, Wells & Co., 110 Fulton street, and 
63 and 65, Beekman street, 16 and 18 Dutch street, New York. 
| 
enced WOOD TYPE. 
Hamilton & Baker, Two Rivers, Wis., manufac- 


Illinois Typefounding Co., 200 to 204 South Clark 


John G. Mengel & Co., 31 German street, Baltimore. 
Electrotypers. 
most complete establishment south of Philadelphia. 


39-141 Monroe street, Chi- 
Minneapolis pte San Francisco, 


turers of Holly Wood Type, Borders, Reglets and 
Furniture, Hamilton’s Patent Paper-cutting Sticks, 
etc, 


Largest and 


The Wm. H. Page Wood-Type Co., 
Conn, 


Norwich, 


Vanderburgh, Wells & Co., 110 Fulton street, 
16 and 18 Dutch street, New York. 


an 





Prouty Presses. d 
Central Typefoundry.  § 


THE UNION TYP TYPEFOUNDRY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Tu Type. 
SPECIAL AGENTS {3 + 


Boston Typefoundry. 


Type and Brass kule, 


PRESSI 


uss 


S AND PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES. 


ail 4 
298 Dearborn Street, . 
TELEPHONE 1040. —___ CP CAGo, 





A complete stock of Boston and Central Typefoundries’ 


stantly on hand. 


Beautiful Faces con- 





GEO, H. TAYLOR. HARVEY M. HARPER 


Geo. H. Taytor & Co. 


Commission Paper Dealers 
* Manufacturers Agents. 


We carry exclusively BOOK, COVER and PRINT 
PAPERS 


», and our lines of these are more varied and 


complete than to be found in the West 


%* 


We make a specialty of Yearly Contracts on Roll News. 


184 & 186 Monroe Sr., Cuicaco, ILt. 





H. Bartu, Pres.} W. P. Hunt, 


CINCINN, 
sHP “ego VAT 


TITPRPFOUNDA Y, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SPF, FROESSLS, 


——AND-— 


PRINTERS’ TOOLS OF AL L KINDS. 


All Goods First-Class, on at prices to suit the times. 


SEND FOR SPECIMENS AND SPECIAL PRICES. 
201 VINE STREET, 








Treas. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





ascii am LINES OF BLACK AND catia ioe 
Printing and Lithographic Inks 


PASTE COLORS. 
The Largest and Most Complete Assortment in the Country. 
BRONZE POWDERS for 


GERMAN PRINTING INKS IN TUBES, if desired. 
Ink free from skin and dust until used up. 


Printing a specialty. 
Keeps the 


Price List and Specimens sent on Application. 


SIGMUND ULLMAN, 
NEW 











51 Marpen Lang, YORK. 
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New York Photo-Engraving Company. 


FAMILY JEWELS. 

















CORRESPONDENCE. 


While our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant subjects 
we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. Anonymous letters will 
not be noticed ; therefore our correspondents will please give names — not for publica- 
tion, if they desire to remain incog., but as a guarantee of good faith, 


BOYCOTT BAD COPY. 


To the Editor: CHICAGO, JULY 2, 1886. 
There is no possible fear of contradiction to the assertion that in 
ninety-nine cases out of one hundred, “copy” for price lists, cata- 
logues, work consisting wholly or in part of figures, tabulated matter, 
etc., is the most slovenly prepared of any which comes to the printer. 
The exception is so rare, that it best proves the rule. The work of the 
compositor on ordinary, or ‘straight’? matter, is, at best, so hedged 
about with detail and complication and, farther, subject to unknown pos- 
sibilities of error from accident, that in common fairness copy for the 
class of work named should be prepared with greater fidelity to clear- 
ness and legibility than any other. Figures and words are so carelessly 
written, the connection of one column, phrase, or line, with another, is 
so blindly displayed, that compositor, proofreader, and foreman are put 
to trial of untold patience and vexation in performing their share of the 
printed production. Then, after delivery of the work, the customer 
discovers errors serious in importance, and falls to in damning the 
printer for that which is, in a great degree, his own fault. Does a man 
desire a house or store built, he directs his architect to prepare the 
plans, who at once proceeds to draw them with a minuteness and clear- 
ness of detail to guide the workman in the progress of the building. 
Anyone at all familiar with drawings furnished to masons, carpenters, 
and other trades engaged in such mechanical operations, knows how 
admirably clear and specific every detail is set out. 


the printer insist on better copy. 


Why should not 
Nothing could be easier to demand 
of his patron than well-written and legible copy; and, if refused, better 
for him to decline the work than, in attempting it with imperfect copy for 
his guide, assume the risk of being compelled to reprint the job or lose 


his bill. P. 


FROM THE NATIONAL CAPITAL. 
To the Editor : 
Business in this city is quiet, as is generally the case when the warm 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 28, 1886. 
weather prevails. The government printing-office is an exception, of 
course, owing to the presence of congress, but that is of I'ttle benefit to 
the floating element of our craft. 

The late convention of the International Typographical Union was 
attended by a number of X’s from this city, besides the regular delega- 
tion, and on their invitation a dozen or two of the delegates made their 
trip home by way of Washington. The local typos took advantage of 
this fact by giving the strangers a hastily gotten-up, but admirably 
managed banquet; and on the following day the visitors were shown the 
beauties of the capital city, Arlington, Soldier’s Home, etc., winding up 
with a set-out at our Schuetzen Park. The attention shown the return- 
ing typos was much appreciated by them, and we have reason to believe 
that the twenty-four hours spent in our city are not the least fragrant in 
the memory of the pilgrims, when reviewing the scenes and incidents 
of the session of 1886, 

The work of the convention is not yet sufficiently understood to 
No 
one, I think, will undertake to say the legislation enacted was very 


enable the members of the union to indulge in much comment. 


radical. 
voted down, although eight hours has been the slogan with many other 


So moderate a measure as a proposed nine-hour law, even, was 


trades. However, perhaps, it is best to go slow and sure. The state- 
ment defining the relation of the International Typographical Union to 
the Knights of Labor, seems to meet with universal favor, and the cor- 
dial sentiments expressed toward the order are warmly commended. 
Of course, the magnificent demonstration of good-will with which 
Mr. Childs and his worthy friend Drexel astonished the convention, the 
craft, and I may say the country, is still the topic of conversation. 


Such an evidence of good will on the part of an employer brings out all 


THE INLAND 
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that is good in the employé, and if a little of Mr. Childs’ kindness were 
imitated by other large employers, a new and beneficient factor would be 
found at work in bringing about an amicable feeling between the two 
parties in the industrial world. Love begets love, and noble unselfish- 
ness on the part of a “boss”? would rarely fail—if ever—to make friends 
and loyal co-workers of the journeymen. The check—our check ”’— 
has been reported in Drexel’s Bank, in Philadelphia, to the credit of 
“The Board of ‘Trustees of the Childs and Drexel Fund of the Inter- 
(What do you 
think of this fora title? Neat and simple is it not?’?) According to the 


national Typographical Union of North America.’ 


resolution of the International Typographical Union, on 13th September 
next, each typo, whose abiding-place is west of the Father of Waters, 
will stick 1,000 ems for the good of the cause, and he will do that little 
thing on the succeeding four anniversaries of the day—the natal day of 
Anthony J. Drexel. The knights of the stick and rule, who reside 
east of the noble Mississippi, will imitate their western brethern on the 
12th day of May, when Mr. Childs celebrates 47s birthday. ‘The idea 
is a novel one, and so graceful withal, that I would like to know who 
Who was it? 


A rough calculation seems to predict a good harvest for the 


of the committee should have the credit for it. Brother 
Stivers ? 
labor of love: ‘Take say 25,000 contributions of 1,000 ems, worth, 


give $7,500 each year, or $37,500 in the 
of $10,000, with 


say 30 cents a 1,000, will 
five years. Add this large amount to our nest-egg 
the interest we expect to get on it, and you will see that it does not 
require a Colonel Sellers to predict that at the end of the allotted time we 
will find ourselves with sufficient money to build a hall, with stores on 
the first floor; and the whole not only a monument of good-will and 
brotherly codperation, but a source of revenue to the International 
Still, another addition to this fund 


may come, if the idea of a Washington firm, Messrs. Judd & Detweiler, 


Typographical Union’s exchequer. 
finds many imitators. ‘These gentlemen assure me that they will dupli- 
cate the entire offering of their force, and I sincerely hope their generous 
example will find many imitators. 

Congress has passed a bill giving the government printing-office 
employés fifteen day’s leave each year, with pay—good! 

Congress will not pass the bill restoring the wages of the employés 
at the government printing-office, to the figures paid in 1877—bad! 
The reason is inability to get at the measure before adjournment. 

Hon. John H. Oberly and Mr. A. J. Drexel were elected honorary 
members of Columbia, No. 1o1, at our last meeting. 

The publishers of the Cra//sman have bought a power press, and 
will introduce steam into their office. “Thus do great oaks from little 
acorns grow.’ With a parent’s fondness, I note the healthy growth of 
this child of my own. My connection with it, from its birth until the 
summer of 1884, is one of the fondest recollections of my somewhat 


busy life. AuGust DONATH. 





THE CHILDS-DREXEL GIFT. 
To the Editor: 
The munificent gift which Messrs. George W. Childs and Anthony 


CHICAGO, July I, 1886. 


J. Drexel made to the International Typographical Union at its recent 
session, deserves more than the brief mention accorded it in your 
abridged report of the proceedings of the International in the June 
number. It will be remembered that each of the gentlemen named 
above, made an unconditional gift to the International Typographical 
Union, of $5,000. After accepting the gift with a vote of thanks, that 
body ordered the money placed in the hands of three trustees, to be by 
them invested for five years, and adopted the following, for further 
increasing the amount. On the first coming and four succeeding birth- 
days of Mr. Childs, each printer east of the Mississippi river, is to set 
1,000 ems, and the price he receives for the same to be donated to the 
fund. That on the first following and four succeeding birthdays of Mr. 
Drexel, each printer west of the Mississippi, will do the same. Press- 
men and printers employed by the week, will contribute the price of 
an hour’s work. Further details have not yet been formulated, but 
will be given to the craft in due time. It is to be hoped that every 
printer will be as enthusiastic in setting his 1,000 ems, and contributing 
his money, as he has been in bestowing praises upon Messrs. Childs and 


Drexel. To show that contributions will not necessarily be confined to 
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the members of the different unions, mention may be made of an 
employing printer in Washington, who has declared his intention of 
duplicating the money contributed by his employés. Undoubtedly 
many other employers will be as liberal, and assistance will come from 
many who now occupy responsible positions in journalism, but whose 
regard for the craft is as strong as when they “ worked at the case” 
themselves. 

It has not been determined to what purpose the money will be 
devoted at the completion of the fund. ‘That will depend upon the 
amount raised ; but whatever the sum, it will be expended, undoubtedly, 
in so wise a manner as to reflect credit and honor upon the craft, and 
leave the givers of the original “ nest-egg’”’ no opportunity to regret 
that they placed their gift in the hands of the International without 


conditions. FRANK S. PELTON. 


PAY FOR DISTRIBUTION. 


To the Editor: LEXINGTON, Ky., July 2, 1886. 

During a camp meeting in this state some years since, a tough 
species of the backwood’s production attended, and so closely did he 
listen to the preacher and the prayers of the deacons that he became 
converted, and was duly installed as a pillar of the church. Shortly 
after this he had occasion to visit a neighboring city, and while passing 
down the street in open-mouthed wonder he beheld a Jew standing in 
front of his store. Without a moment’s hesitation, he stalked up to the 
Jew and hit out from the shoulder, landing the latter in the gutter. 
The Jew arose, and after rubbing the mud and slime from his mouth 
and face, exclaimed : 

“Mien Gott, mien friendt, vot for you do dot ?” 

“Why, you Jews crucified Jesus Christ!” exclaimed the new 
convert. 

** But, mien crachious, dot vas 1800 years ago!’ 

“Don’t care a fig if it was,” declared the new convert, “I only 


’ 


heard of it last night, and I put in a lick for interest.” 

And that is just how I feel about that “ Pay for Distribution.” I 
only thought of it a few days ago, and determined to put in a lick for 
interest. And, in conclusion, I want to say that not one printer out of 
an hundred could tell you, if requested, that he was paid for the 
type he distributed, or that he knew it until he read that editorial 
in the last number of THE INLAND PRINTER, which so effectually 
squelched me. 

You need not suppress my name this time; I'm not ashamed of it. 
Neither am I ashamed to admit that I was uninformed on the subject of 
** Pay for Distribution,” and, as we live to learn, I suppose all readers 
of THE INLAND PRINTER will coincide with me when I say I have 
Vasco D. BROWNE. 


yet lots to learn. Yours truly, 


A SUGGESTION FOR A POSITIVE APPRENTICE- 
SHIP SYSTEM. 
To the Editor: CHICAGO, July 3, 1886. 

THE INLAND PRINTER has, by published correspondence and by its 
editorial discussions, shown a very decided and intelligent appreciation 
of the urgent need of establishing a system of indenturing and con- 
trolling apprentices. A recent occurrence in this city, to which the 
writer was related by his position as foreman, suggests this communi- 
cation, which, in its intention, is hoped may lead to still further dis- 
cussion and endeavor toward remedying the present indeterminate state 
of things. 

The facts in the case named are these (of course, in courtesy to all 
concerned, names are omitted): A boy enters one of the printing-offices 
of Chicago, and is frankly met and told of what, in return for faithful 
and diligent work on his part, his employers will do for him, as well as 
the rate and time of increase of his wages. He accepts, and continues 
at work for two years and more, giving great satisfaction in the excel- 


lence of his conduct, and promise of becoming a good workman. All 
at once he resolves to leave, to take employment in another office. The 


foreman suggested to him that possibly he was making a mistake; but 
After a day or two, the following letter was addressed to the 
It is 


to no use. 
proprietor of the office to which this boy had attached himself. 





THE INLAND PRINTER. 


inserted at this point, because it will continue the line of thought 
incident to this communication : 


My Dear S1r,—An apprentice of two-and-a-half years’ standing in our printing- 
office, left on the inst. at scarcely an hour’s notice to go to work, as he informed 
me, in your establishment. Questioning him, in the few moments obtainable, he 
gave in reply to the questions put, that no dissatisfaction existed on his part regard- 
ing wages, the general character of the office and his fellow workmen, nor personal 





feeling toward myself. 

In the absence of any specific custom or law of the state regulating apprentices, 
great looseness has heretofore obtained in the relation which boys assume toward the 
office in which they are learning their trade. This want of system has worked 
injury to the boys themselves, as well as creating a quality of unfair treatment to 
employers generally. 

In the endeavor to remedy this state of things many intelligent foremen have 
tacitly agreed, by influence and argument, to persuade boys to remain in one 
office for the full term of apprenticeship, and have discountenanced the disposition 
for ‘‘ changing and chopping ”’ about which many boys are inclined to. In this we 
follow out one of the aims of the typographical union: ‘‘ To influence the apprentice- 
ship system in the direction of intelligence, competency and skill in the interest alike 
of employers and employés.’”” 

I do not assume in writing this to dictate in any degree to one older than myself; 
but, presenting the facts as they are, and as they affect those concerned, ask your 
codperation in the effort to make the apprenticeship system occupy a position better 
than it now has, so that the time spent in instructing boys in their work may bear 
fruit in return to benefit themselves, their employers, and their prospective fellow 


workmen, 

No reply to this letter was received, and so far as known, the boy 
was left entirely to his own resources to continue his practical educa- 
The case stated is a fair presentation of the action of many boys 
A lad may be well treated, learns rapidly, gives 
The employer pledges his honor 


tion. 
all over the country. 
promise of becoming a good printer. 
to assist him in every way to advance in knowledge of the art; pays 
him good wages. On the other hand, forgetful of his part of the mutual 
obligation existing, the boy violates his agreement, decides to leave, 
and departs to enter the ranks of the restless young men, with no pos- 
sible advantage to himself. 

There is no doubt, had a legalized form of contract, properly con- 
ditioned, been entered into in the case described, the apprentice would 
have felt it binding on him to serve out the full term of his apprentice- 
ship. What the nature and the manner of its application such a con- 
tract should have, cannot be discussed now. It is suggested here, how- 
ever, that Typographical Union No. 16 undeitake to draw up a bill for 
submission to the legislature at its next session. Such a law, while of 
necessity it must have a general character, and be made applicable to the 
whole state, could be so wisely framed as to particularly cover the 
exigencies common to our branch of the practical arts. The existing 
apprentice law of Illinois does not approach nor even touch the desired 
end. It is an outlandish statute, and should be repealed. Frame a 
bill, have it passed to a law, and when embodied in the statute book 
let all obey its letter and spirit. Printers who possess and maintain a 
pride in their calling, should bind themselves to aid any measure, which, 
by reasonable and judicious provision, shall control and regulate 
apprentices and employers in an equal degree during the period for 
serving an apprenticeship. That benefits to employer and apprentice 
will result from a well-considered and equitable apprenticeship system, 
admits of no dispute. Here comes the opportunity for doing practical 
service to our art, and by this means contribute largely to the advance- 
ment of the well-informed apprentice, the intelligent journeyman, the 
trade at large, in those characteristics and qualities for which printers 


are of right gratified in maintaining. USE De. ee 


FROM THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 

[From our own correspondent. ] 
To the Editor : 
Nearly every printing-office in the city is running at full speed. 
Four pessimistical English typographers have returned to Europe 


BuENos AYRES, May 20, 1886. 


because work appeared scarce for a few days; so that now the reaction 
has set in there’s scarcely enough men to do the large amount of 
English printing executed here. 

The Razor, a daily, printed at calle Cuyo, 108 and 110, and 
This 
paper is only a little over a fortnight old, and occupies the quarters 
of the defunct Lzderfad. The newspaper calling itself Liberty was 


edited by Dr. Onésimo Leguizamon, advertises for compositors. 








THE 
a great turncoat, and, moreover, in ill-repute on account of the 
number of children employed to compose it. 

The Odserver, of Rosario, was started a few weeks ago as an 
English weekly. Its growth has been such that it is now announced 
Its appearance, typographically speaking, is very 
bad, a remark that applies, though to a lesser extent, to its elder 


to appear every day. 


colleague, the Reporter, printed in English and Spanish, also started as 
a weekly, seven months ago, and now appearing every other day. 

Editor Lowe, of the Buenos Ayres Hera/d, was released from prison 
last week, after being nearly two months in “chokey.’”? About a 
month after his incarceration, the paper, the issue of which had been 
stopped on account of the bankruptcy, appeared under the title of 
HTeral¢, and it was thought advisable to drop the affixes Buenos Ayres. 
A great change was made in the whole rig of the affair, but it had 
a very poor appearance, being composed and printed in the whilom 
premises of the //a/a, where, in addition to the type being much worn, 
there were no apostrophes, w’s, and other sorts seldom found in small 
foreign, though necessary in English printing establishments. 

Addition just before posting—the //era/d has shifted back to its old 
quarters, and appeared this morning under the old title, Buenos Ayres 
Herald. It is managed by a joint-stock company, with Mr. Lowe as 
editor. 

The International Rural Exhibition now being held here is the 
Any amount of circulars are 
The greater 


cause of making many printers busy. 
given away, some of them beautiful specimens of the art. 
part, however, were printed in the United States and England several 
months previous to the opening, the majority of goods shown so far 
being from North America and Europe. The old stock rapidly disap- 
pearing, fresh orders are being placed with Argentines. 

Some fool struck President Roca with a stone last week. All the 
papers tried to make it out to bea party case. The Dedate waxed 
warm on the matter, with the result that its director walked into prison, 
and the paper was suspended—a violation of the “ law ”’ little respected 
or followed here. 

Santa Fe is the name of a new political organ just issued in 
Rosario. 

Don Quixote got into trouble last month. 
Having published a cartoon, the 


It is a satirical weekly, 
and combines indecency with humor. 
depravity of which has rarely been equaled, the number was seized, 
and even the newsboys selling same were arrested. 

The Conciencia Publica is on the carpet for libel against Dr. Juarez 
Celman, who is running for president. 

The 7ribuna Nacional, organ of the government, is to be formed 
into a joint-stock company. This paper, owing to its servility, merits 
little respect from Argentines. 

The English Literary Society of Buenos Ayres has removed from 
calle Reconquista to more commodious quarters at calle Maipt 275. 
It is an excellent association to belong to, and numbers among its 
subscribers several journalists and members of the printing fraternity. 

The Rosario Zééaroand Carita have drawn daggers. The former 
demands that the latter be prosecuted for rather free comments on 
religion. Another paper, the A/ensagero, is up for libeling certain 
police officials. 

The Criminal Court of Appeal has dismissed the appeal of the 
Nacional against the decision of the judge that the proceedings insti- 
tuted by D. Atalion Roca against that newspaper for libel must be 
tried in the ordinary manner. 

Rarely has an English paper fallen into such disgrace as the Argen- 
tine Zimes. It would seem, owing to its publishers’ inability to pay 
compositors their wages, that the concern is utterly destitute of capital. 
Printer Nolan, a Philadelphian, struck recently, along with another 
American, because of irregular payment, or, rather no payment at all. 
For agitating to get his salary, he was a few days afterward run in by 
Manager Quin and kept in prison two days. Being released, Nolan 
went to United States Minister Hanna for advice, with the result that 
proceedings for false imprisonment and a host of summonses for wages 
due to former employés are being instituted against the Zzmes. It is 
fast sinking, and its death is momentarily expected. 

This weekly has been most unfortunate since its commencement, a 


year ago, with its printing staff. It is, however, chiefly the fault of the 
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paper’s conductors, who imagine they possess a superior advantage over 
Englishmen not understanding Spanish, and, therefore, only able at 
great expense, to engage lawyers. As the services of a qualified com- 
positor cannot be obtained, resort is had to native workmen, and 
consequently the paper is almost unreadable, owing to typographical 
errors. 

During the short time that the printing-office of Lowe & Co. was 
closed, owing to bankruptcy proceedings, some thieves broke in and 
helped themselves liberally to a supply of brass rule, lead-cutters, 
composing-sticks, etc. 

Ex-Editor Gil, of the Montevideo Aazon, lost his life in the late 
rising in Uruguay. 

Argentine boasts of eight English newspapers, but none of them 
possesses a practical proofreader, the result of which may be imagined. 
While in this city of 450,000 inhabitants, twenty English compositors 
are employed, there are but two American typos working at the busi- 


ness. SLuG O. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


G. B., of Newport, New Hampshire, writes: Please give the zinc 
etching process in detail. 
Answer.—A description of this process will be found in the present 


issue. 


J. S., writing from Guttenberg, Iowa, under date of June 29, asks: 
“ Please answer through THE INLAND PRINTER how can hard, dry red 
ink be reduced so as to work well. 

Answer.—By using good, thick varnish. 

W. C. R., of Lowell, Massachusetts, asks: Will you kindly inform 
me, through the columns of your paper, where I can secure a manual 
on book printing that contains instructions on the imposition of forms, 
etc. 

Answer.—We know of no better publication to impart the needed 
instruction than “The American Printer,” published by MacKellar, 
Smiths & Jordan, Philadelphia. Price, $2. 


K. S. A., of Winchendon, Massachusetts, asks: Will you please 
answer the following questions, if not too much trouble, in the next 
Which is most suitable for a street flyer, 
Should a line like 


the one numbered 1, in sample numbered 5, be used on a street flyer ? 


issue of your magazine? 1. 
No. I, of the inclosed samples, or 2, 3, or 4? 2. 


3. Should ornaments be put below the line under letters; for instance, 
and “ EF” in line No. 1, 


roo 


those under the “‘C”’ and between the “ K 


sample No. 5. Any other suggestions that you may make that would 
benefit an apprentice, who wants to learn to do things as they should 
be done, will be cheerfully received. 

Not 


the line above it as both are ornamental, both the same size, and nearly 


Answer.—1t. Number I. 2. in immediate connection with 
the same length, besides such lines are out of character in a street 
No. 
and never in such a class of work. 


dodger. 3. Ornaments should not be used indiscriminately 
§ 3 y> 


4. Specimen number 3, would 
have been materially improved by the use of three or four dashes in 


dividing the lines, which should vary in size, character and length. 


Av the last meeting of Columbia Typographical Union No. ror, 
honorary membership was conferred upon the following well-known 


. gentlemen, all but one being practical printers, for their known devo- 


tion to the welfare of our craft: Hon. John H. Oberly, Civil Service 
Commissioner, who was president of the National Union at the birth of 
No. tor; Dr. O. C. Ketcham, clerk in the Indian Bureau, and for- 
merly a member of the old society preceding the union; Hon. John M. 
Farquhar, member of congress from New York, an ex-president of the 
International Typographical Union, and a stanch friend of the union 
and of organized labor generally; Hon. J. H. Gallinger, member of 
congress from New Hampshire, also a prominent member of the Inter- 
national Typographical Union; Mr. A. J. Drexel, of Philadelphia, of 
whom it is useless to say anything further, as his recent generous dona- 
tion, in connection with Mr. Childs, has endeared him to the hearts of 
all printers.— Zhe Craftsman. 
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“THE EVENING.’’ 
GROUP BY JOHANNES SCHILLING, BRUHL’S TERRACE, DRESDEN. 


Reproduced by Zine Etching from a wood cut 44 larger, by A Zeese & Co., Chicago. 


























THE 


GLASGOW DAILY PRESS 


APRIL 4, 1885. 


DINNER. 


Och! such a dinner, as I’m a sinner 
(May God forgive me!), I never had ; 
Such drinkin’, an aitin’, an’ jollificatin’, 
An’ speechificatin’, twould drive one mad. 
There was soup an’ fish an’ many a dish 
Wid furrin names that were mighty quare ; 
Roast beef an’ mutton to plase a glutton— 
But wait till I tell you what boys was there. 


Bould Docthor Cameron kept right on hammerin’ 

At “ Queen,” “ Royal Family,” ‘Three times three cheers !”” 
And Sheriff Clark (a brave ould spark) 

Declared he’d turn out wid the Volunteers. 
Reid “tuk the flure ” on * Literature,” 

Wid a speech that satisfied the company ; 


, 


But Misther Steven—’tis myself was grievin’ 
That bad luck to the spake at all would he. 


Then Thomas rose, an’, wid calm repose, 
Showed up the beauties of the G. T.S., 
When Misther Johnstone got up at wanst on 
His legs and spoke like ould Demosthenes. 
In a nate oration “The Association ”’ 
Gave Tommy Robertson; then Battersby 
Displayed his han’ like the Grand Ould Man— 
He’s secretary—he’s “ Our Own J. B.” 


There was songs an’ fiddlin’ (good, bad, an’ middlin’), 
An’ recitations, an’ duets galore ; 

We screeched, an’ bellowed, an’ “ jolly-good-fellow-ed,”’ 
Till my heart felt burstin’ an’ my head felt sore. 

Wid much toast-drinkin’ my eyes were blinkin’, 
My feet seemed anxious to embrace my head ; 

I got safe home—a three-futted comb, 
An’ the mistress shoveled me into my bed. 


K. O. D. in Scottish Typographical Circular. 


THE “CHAPEL.” 

On several occasions I have been asked by persons outside the 
printing business what the name “chapel,” as applied to printing- 
houses meant. 
known English authority on the ‘art preservative,” in the Printers’ 
Register, August 6, 1885. 
a paper printed in 1740, which re-published it from a long defunct 
It is in the shape of a letter, and 


I find the following from John Southward, a well- 
He copies from the Gextlemans’ Magazine, 


periodical called the Craftsman. 
gives an account of the customs prevailing in the trade about 150 years 
ago. It says: 

“ T wonder that neither you nor any other auithors who have written 
so many learned discourses in defense of the liberty of the press, and 
upon the usefulness of the art of printing, never give us any account 
of the hierarchy (for so I may call it) of a printing-house. I shall, 
therefore, endeavor to supply that defect in the following letter : 

“You cannot be ignorant, sir, that the first printing-press in 
England was set up in a chapel in Westminster Abbey, or some other 
religious house; from whence that part of the house which is assigned 
for printing hath ever since been called a chapel, and constituted in an 
ecclesiastical manner, with diverse religious rites and ceremonies. 
* * * When a printer first sets up, if it is in a house that was never 
used for printing before, the part designed for that purpose is conse- 
crated, which is performed by the senior freeman the masier employs, 
who is the father or dean of the chapel; and the chief ceremony is 
drinking success to the master, sprinkling the walls with strong beer, 
and singing the Cuz’s anthem, at the conclusion of which there is a 
supper given by the master. * * * All the workmen are called 
chapellonians, who are obliged to submit to certain laws, all of which 
are calculated for the good of the whole body, and for the well carrying 
on of the master’s business. To the breach of these laws is annexed a 
penalty, which an obstinate member sometimes refuses to pay; upon 
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which it is left to the majority of the chapel, in convocation assembled, 
whether he shall be continued any longer a chapellonian; and if his 
sentence is to be discontinued, he is then declared a brimstone, that is, 
an excommunicated person, and deprived of all shares of the money 
given by the gentlemen, authors, booksellers and others, to make them 
drink, especially that great annual solemnity, commonly called the 
Way Goose Feast.”’ 

In commenting on the above, Mr. Southward says: 

That Caxton set up his press within the precincts of Westminster 
Abbey is, of course, an error, as was shown by Mr. Blades in his ‘* Life 
of Caxton.”” The error, however, is constantly repeated, even to this 
day. 

It need hardly be pointed out, however, that it is the meeting 
of the journeymen, not the place of meeting, that is now called a 
“ chapel.” 

And thus the “ chapel’’ has been retained to the present day, but 
without any ceremonies, business chiefly in the cause of labor having 
supplanted them, as the “ Cuz,’’ or journeyman, has greatly outstripped 
the “master”? in the progress of humanity and civilization.— G/ode- 
Democrat. 


THE FEISTER PRESS. 

We are indebted to the Printers’ Circular for the following descrip- 
tion of the Feister press, to which reference has heretofore been made 
by our Philadelphia correspondent. 

The machine is intended to print and bind pamphlets of thirty-two 
pages, or under, though by a special arrangement this number of pages 
can be exceeded. 

Briefly described, there are in elevation three cylinders, each six feet 
in diameter and about six feet wide, and arranged two above one. The 
rear cylinder carries the electrotyped plates for fous thirty-two page 
pamphlets, and in this cylinder is a most complete arrangement for 
securing absolute correctness in register, and above it are the distribut- 
ing and inking rollers. The second and third cylinders are carrier and 
printing cylinders, with a pair of paper-cutting cylinders of small diame- 
ter above the second top cylinder. 

The printing paper is taken from a continuous roll in the rear of the 
machine, carried above the type-cylinders to the cutter, and by the latter 
a sheet of paper is cut off sufficient for eight leaves of the book, or two 
leaves for each of four books. We said cut off, but this sheet is not 
quite detached; at intervals a narrow slip of paper is left untouched, so 
that the partly severed sheet can still be truly guided down the tapes of 
the press cylinder to the point where the first impression is to be made; 
just before reaching this point a set of metallic fingers lightly touch the 
sheet, and hold it just long enough to completely tear it loose from the 
main roll. 

_ The impression is then made as the two top cylinders pass each 
other at their nearest points, and the printed sheet passes on about to the 
bottom of the first press-cylinder, when the “ fingers” that have pulled 


’ 


it to that point suddenly let go and another set of “fingers” grip the 
other edge or top of the sheet and pull it back over the top of the lower 
or second impression cylinder. 

This movement brings the unprinted side of the sheet #/, and by the 
reverse motion of the under cylinder carries it again under the type 
cylinder and prints the other side, or eight pages. 

The sheet now printed on both sides, is carried under the lower 
cylinder to a pasting device, which “prints” a narrow line of paste upon 
the middle of each sheet, as these sheets are gathered on an “assem- 
bling” roll. Back of this last roll is a table, with a slot through its 
center, and on this table in this case, was laid the cover by the only 
attendant the machine has. As soon as eight sheets have been gathered 
on the assembling roll, enough for four thirty-two page books, long 
fingers pick them off the roll and lay them nicely on top of the cover; 
a central blade made up of closely laid vertical rods, then descends on 
the middle of the book, forces the whole down through the slot, press- 
ing the pasted part together and folding the books, which then pass 
into a shallow box where they are counted off into any quantity 
required. 

In a word, clean paper from a continuous roll passes into one end 
of the machine and comes out at the other as a printed pamphlet of 
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thirty-two pages, pasted together and with a cover complete, the pro- 
duct being four complete pamphlets connected end to end, which only 
require to be cut apart and trimmed on top and sides on another 
machine to be ready for distribution. 

The press work is excellent, though the pamphlet is full of illustra- 
tions. The register can be made absolutely exact, as it is simply a mat- 
ter of preliminary adjustment, and all subsequent work is automatic. 
And, most wonderful of all, the completed pamphlets issue from this 
press at the rate of 5,000 copies per hour at normal speed; 50,000 in 
a run of ten hours, or over one and one-half millions of printed pages 
Verily, the hand-press and inking ball of oniy a few decades 
Instead of the addition of a few hundred 


in a day. 
ago are very much out of date. 
copies, which was a laborious day’s work for the old-time pressman, the 
machine described has just finished an addition of 7,000,000 almanacs, 
and was pouring out another order of 6,000,000 copies for another firm. 
So wonderful is the productive power of this machine, that an edition 
of 300,000 copies of any pamphlet is the minimum order upon which it 


will be set to work. 


A GOOD EDUCATION PAYS. 


1. In dollars and cents. All testimony of statistics agrees in show- 


ing that educated laborers, of all ranks, have better work and _ better 
wages than the uneducated. 

2. In influence and position. Careful estimates make it certain 
that the chances of promotion to places of trust and power among men 
are almost two hundred times as great to an educated man as to an un- 
educated, 

3. In usefulness. The bulk of good work in the world—discovery, 
invention, government, philanthropy and religion—is brought about by 
those who learn to think by study. 

4. In enjoyment. Our pleasures grow out of what we are ourselves 
A well-trained man sees, hears and 


All 


things do him good, not so much because he owns them as because he 


more than from surroundings. 
handles a great deal more of the world than an untrained one. 
understands them. Ile always has good things to think about. 


USEFUL RULES. 

The surface equals the product of the diameter and circumference. 

The surface of a sphere equals the square of the circumference mul- 
tiplied by 0.3183. 

The diameter of a sphere equals the square root of its surface mul- 
tiplied by 0.56419. 

The side of an inscribed cube equals the radius multiplied by 1.1547. 

The diameter of a circle equals the cube root of the area multiplied 
by 1.12838. 

The diameter of a sphere equals the cube root of its solidity mul- 
tiplied by 1.2407. 

The circumference of a circle equals the diameter multiplied by 
3.1416, which is the ratio of the circumference to the diameter. 

The area of a triangle equals the base multiplied by one-half its 
height. 

The diameter of a circle equals the circumference multiplied by 
0.31831. 

The side of an inscribed equilateral triangle equals the diameter of 
the circle multiplied by 0.86. 

The radius of a circle equals the circumference multiplied by 
0.159155. 

The circumference of a circle multiplied by 0.282 equals one side of 
a square of the same area. 

The side of a square equals the diameter of a circle of the same 
area multiplied by 0.8862. 

The square root of the surface of a sphere multiplied by 1.772454 
equals the circumference. 

The area of a circle equals one-quarter of the diameter multiplied 
by the circumference. 

The radius of a circle equals the square root of the area multiplied 
by 0.5649. 

The circumference of a sphere equals the cube root of its solidity 


multiplied by 3.8978. 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST. 
The following is said to be a good recipe for map engraving wax: 
Four ounces linseed oil, half ounce of gum benzoin and half an ounce 
of white wax ; boil to two-thirds. 


THERE were in existence in Austria, at the end of last year, 220 
paper machines, as 


272 


paper and pasteboard mills, using, together, 273 
well as 174 wood-pulp, 10 straw-pulp and 23 cellulose manufactories. 

A NEW paper-cutting machine has recently been put on the market 
in France, and it is claimed for it that it will cut flat paper on four 
sides at once; folded papers, blank books, etc., on three, and always 


cuts two bundles at once. It is called ‘* La Vitesse.” 


A LITHOGRAPHERS’ CONVENTION was held in Leipsic last month, 
being attended by several hundred lithographers, 405 signing the con- 
stitution. The object of the meeting is the desire to get rid of cutting 
competition, and to elevate as much as possible the lithographic trade. 

CLOTH-BINDINGS for books were introduced in 1825. The first 
cloth covers had printed labels, but it was soon learned that the cloth 
could be stamped with gold very beautifully. Lord Byron’s works 
(the edition in seventeen volumes) were the first books to which gold 
lettering was applied. 

JouN Heywoop, of Manchester, England, has invented a process 
for electrotyping stereotypes with nickel or cobalt. Stereo metal is too 
soft for long runs or fine work, but by his process of depositing a very 
thin film of metal or cobalt on the face, it is not only made stronger 
and harder, but it is protected from the chemical reaction of unsympa- 
thetic or too sympathetic ink. 


Woop intended for paper pulp is shaved so finely by an ingenious 
machine devised for the purpose that it takes 750 thicknesses to make 
an inch. The fineness of the cutting cai be appreciated when it is 
understood that 200 thicknesses of ordinary paper make an inch. The 
cutting knives of the machine are kept sharpened while in operation by 
a unique arrangement of whetstones, which are constantly at work upon 
them. 

AN apparatus for electrotyping has been patented by Mr. William 
J. Ladd, of New York City. This invention relates to devices for 
suspending the molds and forming the electric connection therewith 
in the decomposing trough, the currents being easily disconnected with- 
out removing the mold from the bath, there being an indicator to 
mark the time of deposit, and provision for preventing the deposit of 
metal on the back of the mold. 


IN using Dutch metal for stamping in place of gold leaf, a soft and 
ductile quality should be selected, and the adhesive material should be 
strong enough, as the Dutch metal is liable to break away or peel off, 
especially at the edges of the work. The form should have a hard 
impression all over, and the metal should be pressed into the impres- 
sion with a large piece of cotton until it adheres to every part of it. 
This is of prime importance. After the gold has been thus applied the 
impression should be laid between two sheets of paper and rubbed 
over ow the outside with the hand. The sheets with the impression 
contained within them must now be laid on the top of the next one, 
and then both should be brought under pressure, so that the gold may 


be completely fixed. 


PERHAPS the most remarkable invention in the matter of type- 
writers yet introduced is one called the “ Verbatim” type-reporter and 
type-writer. It is altogether on a novel principle, and consists of a 
series of levers carrying at the outer ends the printing types of letters 
and figures arranged in a circle of about seven inches in diameter. 
These are actuated by piston keys or plungers placed above them in 
It weighs only five pounds, in a case eight 
It secures the greatest 


two concentric circles. 
inches square on top and seven inches high. 
possible speed in writing, and thereby can transcribe as quickly 
as shorthand. Moreover, the machine is automatic, putting on 
and throwing off the sheets of paper, laying on paper, return- 
ing to primary position for a fresh supply of paper, and running 

With carbon paper, six copies can 
An index dial adjusts the machine to 


from one line to another. 
be made simultaneously. 


any size font. 
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Baspcock PRINTING Press Mra. Co’s 
Drum Cylinder, Two-Revolution Lithographic Pat. Air-Spring Presses. 
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furnishing better distribution than other presses. 
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New Style Elevated Fountain, allo 
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K D”’ PRESSES. 



















These Presses are built from new designs combining strength and durability with desired, the form rollers may be released trom contact with the distributor and type 
’ F . : without removing the rollers from their bearings or changing their ‘‘set.’””” ‘THe INK 
increase acity Ee 2 dy several new and very important im- - 5 5 ams < 
increased capacity for speed, and embody several ne y y YP FounTAIn is set very high, allowing easy access to the forms, and furnishes much 
provements, among them the following: better distribution than the old style. ‘These presses have Patent Positive SLIDE 
Norsecess Griprer Motion, with Perrect Recister. Arr VALVE, for re- Motion and Parent BAck-up MECHANISM, and are equal to any first-class presses 
moving the spring when desired, and invariably restoring it when the pressis started. in the market. 
" > 1 te Hi e wh p © 2S 
D D yhich effectuz ects the Piston and Cylinder from paper, tapes, oe 
THE SHIELD, W hich effectually protects the I 1 id Cy inder fron I E ~ I SIZES AND PRICES OF “STANDARD PRESSES. 
etc., that might fall upon them and produce injury. ‘THE Piston can be adjustec ’ : : i 
to the size of the Air-Cylinder, so that the wear of either can be easily compensated. No. 1, Size bed 19 x 2 No. 5, Size bed 29 x 42.......$ 
This easy, positive and perfect adjustment prevents leaks and vacuums and secures 2, * 22x2 6, P ret 2 
) tap ale, po " i sig gi ss ; bs 
evenness of wear in the Air-Spring. ‘THE ROLLER-BEARING has the following 35 25 X 31 7, Teh Sere 
§ : : ' “ Ree Q “ oS ae 
advantages: Any single roller may be removed without disturbing the others. All 45 29 %-33;, Coe a eee p 
3 : rs ° ° 2 eg , " 9 ro 
of the rollers may be removed and replaced without altering their “‘set.”” When Fiesscess $3,200.06 


THE BABCOCK PATENT AIR-SPRING 
COUNTRY PRESS. 


The best Newspaper and Job Cylinder Press for the 
price in the market. Size of bed 33 x 46 inches; will work a 
6-column Quarto Newspaper without “cramping.”’ It is 
simple, strong, and in every way splendidly constructed. It 
combines all the latest improvements for fast and good work, 
together with beauty in design and solidity in all its parts. 
With its other qualifications, it is capable of a high rate of 
speed; has perfect register, fine distribution, runs easily and 
almost noiselessly. It is adapted to all kinds of work, having 
Air Springs and Vibrators on Form Rollers. 
















Price, $1,100, Steam Fixtures, $50 extra. 








Write for Lowest Cash Prices. 










BABCOCK PRINTING PRESS MFG. CO. 
BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, NEW LONDON. CONN. 


GENERAL WESTERN AGENTS, 
115 & 117 Fifth Avenue, CHICAGO. 
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SUBSCRIBERS READ THIS! 
We have made arrangements that enable us to supply the 
EMERSON BINDER, in suitable size, with gold embossed 
title, to all of our subscribers, postage free, 75 cents each. 
They are excellently adapted for preserving back files, and no 
subscriber to THE INLAND Printer should be without one. 

THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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J. K. WRIGHT & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA. 













Lithographic and Letter Press 


INKS. 


WE HAVE TO ACKNOWLEDGE No SuPERIOR 




















CHICAGO BRANCH: 


27 Washington Street, 
J. S. MASTERMAN, 
SALESMAN. 


O’NEILL & GRISWOLD, 
EDITION BOOKBINDERS. 


Stamped 













Especial attention given to Orders for Case Making, 
Titles, Stamped Backs, etc. 
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SEND FOR ESTIMATES, 





ws S. E. corner Van Buren and Clark Sts., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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PRINTING INKS, 


32 & 34 FRANKFORT ST., 
NEW YORK. 
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GAYTON A. DOUGLASS & CO. 


MERCHANTS IN 


Supplies : Amateur ongephy 
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PHOTO - ENGRAVERS 
185 and 187 Wabash Avenue, 74, 
CHICAGO. 


Send for Catalogues. 








EBSTABLISHED 1860. 
The Queen City Printing 
| CINCINNATI, O. 


| PRINTING AND LITHOGRAPHIC INKS. 


Ink Co. 


Oldest and Largest House in the West. 
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AULT & WIBORG, 
Printing and Lithographic Inks, | 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
BRANCH — 152 & 154 Monror StT., CHICAGO. 


Not the ‘‘ Oldest,’”” but LARGER than all other Ink Houses in 
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HIS Press combines every convenience required for doing the GY BA F KX 
best of work in the shortest possible time, with the least Ags f by) 
amount of labor, making it the most desirable machine AS / Vey 
for both employer and employee. > DE 
J =e 
Press & Tool 


First Class Gold Medal awarded at New 


5 Lea Catalogue. 
Orleans International Exhibition. 





Special and Patented Points of Superiority: 
Large Ink Fountain with Automatic Brayer, 
Duplex Distributor, Roller Changer, Adjust- 
able Disk Movement, Chromatic Attach- 
ment, Positive Movements, Balanced 
Platen, Solid Platen Bearings, Im- 
proved Impression Regulators, 
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New Impression Throw-off, 


Patent Mechanical Move- AG 
ment, Center Gripper yi | 
Finger, Steel Shafts, owe 


Studs and Draw- 





the Golding Jobber is 
superior toall other presses 
in speed, noiselessness, distri- 
bution of ink, ease in running, 














Jaw solidity of impression, and facilities 
LS : : 
ed for making ready quickly. 
AR 


We Guarantee the Press 
to be all we claim for it, and are 
prepared to place it in competition Fx 





whe $ with any press, and the purchaser may ¥ 
Vn return it within 30 days and have his money = 
LE refunded, if found inferior to the other. 2 





GOLDING & CO., Boston, Mass. 






COFFIN, DEVOE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF 


Bere Or in-2- ES 


GOLD, SILVER 


AND FANCY COLORS, 


Price, from $1.00 to $6.00 per Pound. 


176 RANDOLPH St., CHICAGO. 








INVEST $1.00. 
LOUNSRURY'S ™esnget oe 


Will give you INSTANTLY the cost of 1,000 
of ANY Size, out of ANY Stock 


Cards 


No Printer or Stationer can AFFORD to be with- 
out them. 


The Diag tram is - 
*rice List is 


Or both Diagram and Price List for - 


r rice of the 50 Cents. 


= 735 
$1.00 


To be had of the jobbing trade generally, or sent by 


| mail, postage prepaid, upon rec cipt of price. 


Address 


FRED. C. LOUNSBURY, Publisher, 


1532 Lafayette Ave., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





H. McALLASTER & CO. 


| 
| IMPORTERS OF AND JOBBERS ON 
| 


| ADVERTISING CARDS 


FOLDERS, BEVEL EDGE CARDS, 


THE CHEAPEST - AND BEST! 


NOVELTIES Fans Etc 
, ’ 


196 & 198 CLARK Sr., 


CuHROMOs, CALENDARS, 


CHICAGO. 


67 PARK PLACE,NEW YORK: 


————— eee 
eNGreviee FOR ALL SD ar AND 
. VERTISING PURPOSE 


\ 


Catalogue (with discount) to printers only, sent on 
BUSINESS CARD. 





APPLICATION WITH YOUR 


A special Catalogue of Hand Scraps, Visiting Cards, | 


etc., adapted to card printers’ wants, sent free. 


| 


| 51 S. Fourth St., 


LIPMAN'S “INDISPENSABLE” 


Is the Newest and BEST 
EYELET MACHINE. 





The “Improved and the 
Tri-Patent”’ 
LIPMAN’S UNIT PUNCH 
(NEW) ; 





Hover’s Manuscript Paper 


| saves your Eyesight and leaves a Blacker Manuscript. 


Note, Sermon and Legal Papers, 
ee. 2 Eee eA, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








DURANT'S Parent RE GISTERS. Brown's Breech-Loader Stapling Machine. 


AND TALLIES 
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Are especially adapted for use in Printing-Offices and 
Flour Mills. 






Received First Premium at the Millers’ International ’ | = OTHER PATENTS 

Exposition at Cincinnati, in 1880, | Ay | PENDING. 
For Circular and Prices address, | Tis) — 
W. N. DURANT, 


521 GRAND AVE. MILWAUKEE, WISs. 





GEO. E. LLOYD & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FOLDING MACHINES, 





Weight 1% lbs.) 


iis is about \% size. 





ELECTROTYPE AND STEREOTYPE MACHINERY, 


AND 
No. 304 BRANCH STREET, 





GENERAL PRINTERS’ MACHINISTS, 





68 West Monroe St., CHICAGO. 





MANUFACTURED BY 


Furnished by prominent Supply Houses and Stationers generally. 


HIS cut represents a new machine for bind- 
ing papers of any kind, and light pamphlets with 
Wire Staples, and is capable of holding 100 

staples at a charge and automatically feeding the same 
so they may be inserted one by one and automatically 
clinched flat on the underside of the papers. 


No more Feeding Staples in Singly. 


One hundred staples can be put into the machine at 
a time, and to facilitate the filling of the machine the 
staples are put up ready mounted on wooden rods and 
can be instantly inserted. 

Its Capacity ts Marvelous ! 

It will bind any thickness from one sheet to docu- 
ments, papers or pamphlets of forty or fifty sheets, and 
do its work perfectly. 

The machine is very thoroughly built, all the im- 
portant parts being steel hardened, and iron case 
hardened; all parts are interchanges able. Each ma- 
chine is charged with staples and thoroughly tested 
before being packed. It is a handsome machine, being 
Japanned in black and decorated in gold. 

Price of Machine, - - - $3.00. 
Staples, in boxes of 500, per box, 25 Cts. 
Sizes of Staples, three-sixteenths, one-fourth and 
Jive-sixteenths inch. 





WIRD STAPIH COMPANY, 
- PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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SANBORN’S NEW PRESS. 
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No.6 Iron Standing Press. 


(23° Sy 4583) 
THIS IS THE LARGEST SIZE AND LOWEST PRICE No. 6 PRESS EVER BUILT 
It is Strong, Powerful and Well Made. Screw Box is Gun Metal and Rods Wrought Iron. 


Diameter of Screw, 314 inches; Size of Follower, 211% x 29% inches; Size of Bed between Rods, 2114 x 29% inches; Greatest Space 
between Bed and Follower, 4 ft. 4 in. Weight, 1,300 Ibs. 


Price on Cars at Factory, $90.00. 





GEO. H. SANBORN © SONS, 
MANUFACTORY : 69 Beekman St.,. NEW YORK. 


STANDARD MACHINERY Co., Mystic River, Ct. 
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WORKS. 119 MONROE STREET, 


| 
p | ——AND— 
= | 2, 4, 6 and 8 CUSTOM HOUSE PLACE, 
C. E. ROBINSON & BRO. | CHICAGO. 
asia 


710 SANsom St. PHILADELPHIA. | OUR SPECIMEN SHEETS OF 


Almanacs and Calendars 
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27 BEEKMAN ST., NEW YORK. | 
66 SHARP ST., BALTIMORE. —— I § 8 7 ———— 


198 CLARK ST., CHICAGO. 














Are now ready, and will be sent on application. 















THE NEW STYLE | THE PARAGON 
Liberty Job Printing Press. Paper and Card Cutting Machines 
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Four Sizes built: 13x 19, 10x 15, 9x13 and 7x11, inside the chase. 


Each size furnished with or without throw off, or with or without 
extra distribution, as may be desired. 





CIRCULARS ON APPLICATION. 


¥4 inch and 25 inch Lever Paragons 


- ‘i9aq] Surze - 


inch Lever and 32 


to three-fourths of an inch. 
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When writing, state you saw the “ad.” in The Inland Printer. 


The Liberty Machine Works, 


——FORMERLY—— 


Tuey Cut ACCURATELY AND HAVE EXTRAORDINARY POWER. 





The 14 inch, 22 
Th 


knife. The 30: 





‘jaoym puey fat ze 





The F. M. Weiler’s Liberty Machine Works and Printing Warehouse, ae pus " aay * 
Dw “ 
ee oe EDWARD L. MILLER, Mfr, 


54 FRANKFORT ST. NEW YORK. 328 Vine St. and 327 New St., PHILADELPHIA. 
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THE FIRST PRIZE 


GOLD MEDAL 


For best Composition for Printers’ 

Inking Rollers was awarded us at the | 

World's Industrial and Cotton 
Centennial Exhibition, 






















New Orleans, La., 1884-5. 
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i JSINGHAM’S 


‘Diamond’ Roller Composition. 


Something entirely new, tough, elastic, possessing great strength and “tack,” 










and will not crack. Price thirty (30) cents per pound. 





ewe STAR COMPOSITION is the best re-casting Composition made. Does not 
shrink, dry up, skin over or crack. It is the most largely used of any made, and is 


especially adapted for color work, or use in dry climates. Price forty (40) cents per pound. 





If you have not used our Compositions, send for samples and compare them with those of 





any other parties’ make. Liberal discounts on large orders. For sale by J. & F. B. Garrett, 
Syracuse, N. Y.; H. L. Petouze & Son, Richmond, Va.; and all dealers in Printing Materials 







gvenerally. Correspondence solicited. 
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BINGHAM, DALEY & O’HARA, 
Manufacturers of Printers Rollers and Composttion, 






Nos. 49 and 51 Rose Street, 
NEW YORK. 









The first house in America to engage in the Manufacture of Printers’ Rollers and Compositions. 
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SNIDER - &- HOOLE, 


DEALERS IN 


Bookbinders Materials 


AND 


~=PAPER BOX MAKERS SUPPLIES = 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 





No. 178 Monroe Street, 


Cuicaco, IL. 





HOWARD IRON WORKS, Burrato, N.Y. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRINTERS, 


BOOK- 


BINDERS ©) Ay | 
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PAPER- 
MAKERS 


MACHINERY. 


WRITE FOR PRICES. 
NO BETTER 
MACHINERY IN 
THE MARKET. 
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| NEW PATENT= 


“PARALLEL MOTION DELIVERY ” 


ONLY RECENTLY INVENTED AND NOW APPLIED TO 


CAMPBELL [wo-REVOLUTION PRESSES 
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CAMPBELL PRINTING PRESS &M 
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FOUR-ROLLER JOB AND BOOK TWO-REVOLUTION PRESS WITH P.M. D. 


HE above new delivery is xot an experiment, but a most perfect device which has won for itself the 
| most enthusiastic praises from everyone of the many printers who are now using it. 

A press with our “P. M. D.” will print at the Aighest speed the most difficult jobs, and deliver every 
sheet PRINTED SIDE UP, accurately piled and in a position where the pressman can inspect them as he 
stands upon the floor, or regulates the flow of ink. very sheet is delivered without having anything 


whatever come in contact with its printed surface. 


' For prices and terms, and full information describing the perfect distribution and register of our 
printing presses and their many other excellent features, apply to 


THE CAMPBELL PRINTING PRESS AND MFG. CO. 
No. 3806 Dearborn Street, . 
NEW YORK OFFICE—160 WILLIAM Sr. GHIGAGO, ILL. 





















THE 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS AND OBSERVA- 
TIONS. 


BEING A RETROSPECTIVE VIEW OF THE PRINTERS AND PRINT- 
ING-OFFICES OF CHICAGO TO THE YEAR 1857. 
BY M. J. CARROLL. 
X.—AFTER THE WAR. 

HE material progress with which the printing business was 
attended in the years following the war, was accompanied by an 
improvement in the character and siyle of the work done that 

was as marked as it was satisfactory to every one having the interests 
of this business at heart. The Chicago printers, who had for some 
few years previously shown a disposition and an ambition to excel their 
brethren of other cities in the production of first-class work, now began 
to fulfill the expectations that had been formed of them in a way that 
was entirely creditable to their ability and skill, and which has resulted 
to the advantage of Chicago in many ways since. It was during this 
period that J. S. Thompson largely laid the foundation for the fame he 
A. M. Carver, 
one of the most able and best informed men who have ever been con- 


has so long enjoyed as the promoter of fine printing. 


nected with the printing business in this city, was at this time foreman 
Carver was a remarkable man in 
The 
fact that a well-known printer of this city has a lengthy biographical 
sketch of Mr. Carver in manuscript, which I hope to see in the col- 
umns of THE INLAND PRINTER before long, induces me to forego 


of Thompson's composing-room. 
many particulars, and was well known throughout the country. 


any extended reference to him at the present time. The gentleman 
fell a victim to consumption some sixteen or seventeen years ago. 
Michael Zimmer, who was at this time a very skillful pressman, was in 
charge of Mr. Thompson’s pressroom, and certainly did his share 
toward building up the splendid reputation enjoyed by that house for 
so many years. Zimmer died in this city three years ago, having for 
some time previous to his death fallen away physically and mentally 
until he was but the shadow of his former self. 

It was at this period also, that Patrick Gleason, Hugh Boener, 
Harry Capner, Samuel Bolster, Sam Kennedy, Dominick Davis, W. 
II. Loomis, Wm. S. Heggie, J. W. Lee (now the junior member of the 
firm of Shniedewend & Lee), Frank Rheidhart and others were doing 
so much to make a reputation for Chicago in the way of turning out 
first-class printing. Of the above gentlemen, the one who achieved 
the greatest success was undoubtedly Mr. Gleason, now superintendent 
of Poole Brothers’ office, who, on no less authority than that of Public 
Printer S. P. Rounds, was “ the best printer in this broad land.” 

It was at the close of the war that the Chicago Aepudlican was 
founded. This paper was the successor in the Western Associated 
Press of the Morning Post, which it will be remembered was pub- 
lished by Sheahan and others after C. H. McCormick purchased the 
Chicago 7imes. The Republican was founded by a company of cap- 
italists that had been formed with a view of acquiring glory and wealth 
as the directors of a daily newspaper. It is among the possibilities 
that they may have become possessed of as large a stock of the former 
article as they had any convenient use for, but as a recompense they 
parted with their cash at a rate that made J. Y. Scammon (one of the 
principal stockholders) believe that he had got on the wrong side of a 
Board of Trade corner, with all the heavy manipulations of that delect- 
able institution straining every nerve to encompass his ruin. Large 
sums of money were expended in the effort to firmly establish this 
paper, though, if common report is to be credited, it was never placed 
on a paying basis until it came under the efficient management of its 
present publisher, Mr. Wm. Penn Nixon, shortly after which its name 
was changed to the title it now bears—the Chicago /nter Ocean. 
Among the editors of the paper, while it was known as the Republican, 
probably the best known was Chas. A. Dana, now of the New York 
Sun. But with all his ability, Dana fell far short of making an 
unqualified success of the Republican. 
tary on the speculative character of American journalism when we 


consider the fact that Dana, who was brought here on a large salary 


It is rather a curious commen- 
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for the express purpose of making a financial success of the Refud/7- 
can, and who, to all practical purposes, failed in the undertaking, pro- 
ceeded directly to New York and was instrumental in making an 
immediate and lasting success of the Sw of that city. James H. King 
was foreman of the composing-room of the Aepudican most of the 
time the paper was under that name, and was succeeded after many 
years’ service by that most democratic of all foremen, William I<en- 
nedy, who still officiates in the same capacity in the /rztex Ocean. In 
1869, the Republican Company disposed of their interest in the job 
room to J. S. Thompson, Michael Zimmer and Wm. S. Heggie, who 
conducted the place with marked ability until it was destroyed by the 
great fire of 1871. 

The close of the war was accompanied by the total disappearance 
from Chicago of that time-honored custom of provincial journalism, 
namely, the practice of issuing New Year’s addresses for the benefit of 
the carrier boys, who delivered the papers to the homes and business 
places of subscribers. Quite an effort was generally made by the job 
department of the papers to produce something creditable, from an artis- 
tic point of view, in the get up of these addresses. They were generally 
printed in colors on a four-page letter or note sheet; the first page 
being devoted to the title, while the inside pages contained appropriate 
verses, especially prepared for the occasion. The addresses were pre- 
sented to the subscribers on New Year’s day, it being expected that the 
carrier boy would be presented with a small sum of money, in recog- 
nition of his fidelity and promptness during the year. 

During the early years of my connection with the Journal we had 
an experience in the production of one of these addresses that has left 
a lasting impression on my memory. Benj. F. Taylor, who was then 
the literary editor of the paper, was the poet on the occasion to which 
I refer, he having been selected to write the verses that were to occupy 
the inside pages of the address. The title page had been set up and 
run off; the poetry was in type down to the last verse, at which point 
the poet came to an awkward and abrupt halt. ‘To preserve the uni- 
ties, or the rhythm, or the. something or other so dear to the poetic 
heart, a certain expression of sentiment was deemed necessary, a task 
that Mr. Taylor found himself on the instant unable to accomplish. 
He would write and re-write, strike out and add to, interline and sub- 
stitute and finally tear the sheet to pieces. He continued in this way 
until he had succeeded in working himself into such a fever that he 
was not in a condition to properly report a ward meeting. It was at 
The 


work was all done excepting the composition on half a dozen lines, but 


this time between seven and eight o’clock on New Year’s eve. 
the copy could not be produced. Finally, Mr. Taylor informed us that 
he would take a walk down to the Illinois Central depot, when he 
would probably be able to finish the poem on his return. He came 
back in fifteen or twenty minutes’ time, his face radiant with a smile of 
triumph, when he finished the verse, or canto, or whatever he called it, 
without further delay. Nevertheless, it must not be judged from the 
foregoing, that Mr. Taylor was not capable of work of the very highest 
order of merit. In fact, we have never had a poet among us who 
has made so lasting and so enviable a reputation. In a recent letter to 
a local paper, Joaquin Miller related a circumstance in connection with 
his having been solicited by a correspondent to quote a line from the 
wotks of whoever he esteemed as the greatest American poet. In 


answer to the request, Mr. Miller inclosed the line: 
** Up the river of time there’s a sweet little isle.’’ 


The name of Taylor having been used in some way in connection 
with the quotation, the critics, after a fruitless search, informed Mr. 
Miller that the line did not appear in the writings of Bayard Taylor. 
Mr. Miller simply replied that it certainly did not, nor did he take the 
trouble to tell them that if they read the works of Benj. F. Taylor they 
would undoubtedly have come across the quotation. 

Of the many enjoyable customs in vogue in the old-time printing- 
office, none was appreciated more highly than the never-failing prac- 
tice in the /owrnad/ office of presenting their employés with a turkey on 
Thanksgiving Day. On one of these occasions, while John L. Wilson 
was business manager of the paper, and when “ Hank” Adams was 
the foreman, and P. J. J. O’Connor, assistant foreman of the news- 
paper composing-room, Mr. Wilson presented each of these worthies 





(both of whom were bachelors at that time) with a large, fat goose. 
Appreciating the humor of this act, the recipients of the national 
bird of ancient Rome repaired to Tom Andrews’ European Hotel, 
and gave an order for a Thanksgiving dinner on a large scale, which 
dinner was to be served in the composing-room of the Journal on 
the day named. ‘The room was tastefully arranged for the occasion, 
the imposing-stones being covered with white tablecloths and loaded 
with all the requisites for a first-class layout. ‘This dinner turned out 
to be one of the most enjoyable affairs that it has ever been my good 
fortune to have participated in. Colored waiters, got up in the highest 
style of artistic tailoring, attended to the wants of all, the whole scene 
presenting a spectacle, the like of which has rarely, if ever, been wit- 
nessed inside a printing-office anywhere in America. After full justice 
had been done the viands provided, short addresses were delivered by 
Messrs. Wilson, O’Connor, Hazlitt, Adams and others, the punch 
being circulated in the intervals in a manner to suit the most convivial 
tastes of those present. 

Mr. Thomas Wilson was booxkeeper for the /Jozsna/ at this time, 
eventually succeeding John L. Wilson in the business management of 
W. D. St. Clair was at the same time the advertisement 
solicitor here. 
founders of the recently established Chicago Svez. 

(To be continued.) 


the paper. 
These two gentlemen will be remembered as the 


OF INTEREST TO THE CRAFT. 

THE Bohemian Typographical Society has 753 members. 

Unions have recently been formed in Elizabeth, New Jersey, and 
Pottsville, Pennsylvania. 

THE membership of the International Typographical Union increased 
9,642 during the past year. 

WaLrerR A. SKIDMORE, an old pioneer printer of California, 
recently died in San Francisco. 

THe Jewish Record, of Philadelphia, after an existence of eleven 
years, has suspended for lack of support. 

‘THERE are one hundred and forty-two periodicals published in San 
Francisco, of which twenty-one are issued daily. 

THE Indianapolis Sex¢ine/ has been sold to J. W. Craig, of Toledo, 
and $8,000 is said to have been the consideration paid. 

FREDERICK Bb, YOUNG, one of the oldest and best known printers 
of Baltimore, died recently in the 76th year of his age. 

THERE is a new paper in Alaska. It is entitled the G/acier, and is 
published by the Thlinket Training Academy, at Wrangle. 

THE smallest newspaper on this continent, is £7 Ze/egrama, pub- 
lished at Guadalajara, Mexico, and is five by three inches in size. 

Cream City Typographical Union No. 23, and Pressmen’s Union 
No. 77, Milwaukee, will have a monster picnic and labor demon- 
stration July 17. 

THERE is a job office in New York City which has over 70,000 
pounds of small pica in use. One hundred compositors can be em- 
ployed on one job if necessary. 

THE lithographic printers of Philadelphia have made a demand that 
one person shall be required to run but one press. Also that appren- 
tices be required to serve four years. 

Mr. Aucust DonaTH, of Washington, D. C.; Frank S. Pelton, of 
Chicago, and James J. Dailey, of Philadelphia, were appointed trustees 
of the Geo. W. Childs’ fund. An admirable selection. 


THE specimen card, illustrating the Gothic Slope Series of the Bos- 


ton Typefoundry, published in the present issue, is the handiwork of 
Mr. J. A. Thayer, Jr., now connected with the St. Louis Typefoundry. 

A FAC SIMILE of the $10,000 check presented to the International 
Typographical Union by Messrs. Childs and Drexel, together with 
portraits of those gentlemen, will appear in the next International pro- 
ceedings. 

NASHVILLE UNION recently gave a complimentary banquet to the 
IIon. Wm. Amison, of that city, the newly elected president of the 
International Typographical Union. One hundred and thirty members 
Speeches were made by Mr. Amison | 


sat around the festal board. 
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(who we believe is the only living charter member of the former body), 
Messrs. McLin, Harrington, Ferres, Littleton, Colyar, Baskette, 
McCord, Nelson, Glascott, and Travis. 

Messrs. WITTER AND MCINTOSH, retiring officers of the Inter- 
national Typographical Union, were presented with gold-headed canes 
as mementos of their services to the organization. Honors worthily 
bestowed. 

Ir is reported that journeymen printers are working in country 
towns in West Virginia\for from $6 to $8, which proves that while it 
may be a very good state to be born in it is a very good state to emi- 
grate from. 

Jon PRINTING is better in Pittsburgh today than it has been for some 
Nearly all the job printers are busy, 
There is every 


time at this season of the year. 
and a great many book printers are working steadily. 
prospect of a big fall boom. 

SECRETARY-TREASURER PASCOE, of the International ‘Typographi- 
28 Filbert street, 


~ 


cal Union, has opened permanent headquarters at 7 
Philadelphia. It is reported that the demand for charters from the 
South, recently, has been remarkable. 

THE contract for Missouri’s state printing was recently secured by 
the 7Zribune, of Jefferson City, for a period of six years. Price of 
composition on that paper is now thirty cents, an increase of five cents 
over previous rates. It is a union office. 

A WELL KNOWN compositor in the Dispatch office, whose name 
contains seven letters, in making up his string found that he had set 
775777 ems in the seven days of last week. He is also a member of 
Typographical Union No. 7.— Pittsburgh Dispatch. 

OWING to a scarcity of compositors Denver typographical union 
has advanced the price for composition from 45 to 50 cents per 1,000 
ems for morning, and from 40 to 45 cents for evening newspapers, 
equal to the highest price paid in the United States. 

THE new standard of type which goes into effect on or about 
September 1, 1886, is, pica to bourgeois, inclusive, thirteen ems to the 
lower case alphabet; brevier and minion fourteen; nonpareil, fifteen ; 
agate, sixteen; pearl, seventeen; diamond, eighteen. 

THE salaries of the officers of the International Typographical 
Union were fixed at the recent convention, as follows: President, 
$500; secretary-treasurer, $1,400; corresponding secretary, $250; 
second vice-president, $900; clerk, $50; messenger, $50; sergeant-at- 
arms, $30. 

THE New York Wor/d is establishing a complete newspaper outfit 
The building now in course of erection will be 153 feet 
It will be constructed of Philadelphia brick, with 
When completed it will contain twenty first- 


in Brooklyn. 
long and 47 wide. 
brownstone trimmings. 
class perfecting presses of the most improved makes. 

GOVERNOR Ross, of New Mexico, is a printer, and when he 
received his appointment held cases in the office of the Albuquerque 
Journal, which paper intimates that he is a better printer than gov- 
ernor. But this is probably a mere case of professional jealousy at the 
fat take picked up by the lucky governor.—M. ¥. World. 


Tue Philadelphia Sanday Dispatch, which recently entered upon 
its thirty-ninth year, is the oldest Sunday paper in that city. Captain 
Hincken, now its sole proprietor, is the only one living of the three 
journeymen printers — John Lawlor, Robert Everett and himself — who 
started the paper, and got out the first number with their own hands. 

WHEN the International Typographical Union decides to do a little 
less junketing and devote more time to work and the consideration of 
important craft interests its deliberations may be regarded with interest. 
It is time for somebody to speak the truth about the sheer waste of time, 
devoted to picnics, banqueting, mutual admiration buncombe, etc., under 
the thin guise of a national convention. 


THE death of Benjamin Moran, who for many years was American 
Minister at the Court of Portugal, recalls the fact that he was some- 
times known as the “ printer diplomatist.” Born in England, he 
came to this country when he was a lad, and worked in the printing- 
offices of Adam Weldie and Conger Sherman, of this city. He made 
fun of his fellow-craftsmen as dullards, and said that needy as he was 
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he would show them how a poor young man could see the world. 
He accordingly went to Europe and “tramped” it, and soon after- 
ward entered upon his career of legal and diplomatic work,— Printers’ 
Circular. 

ON Tuesday, July 13, Philadelphia Typographical Union will give 
an excursion to Coney Island and up the Hudson, for the purpose of 
raising funds to erect a suitable inclosure around the handsome ceme- 
tery lot, presented to the organization by the late Robert King, of the 
firm of King & Baird, of that city. It is expected that the members of 
No. 2 will be joined by a number of their fellow craftsmen from Tren 
ton and New York City.—Cra/fésman. 

Davip M. CARLEY, mention of whose wanderings with the Can- 
adian voyageurs in the Soudan expedition was made in THE INLAND 
After 


was brought 


PRINTER last summer, has abruptly terminated his boss tramp. 


22 


oe 
up with a round turn in Minneapolis. 


scoring 32,000 miles in less than three years, “ Dave” 


Jennie S. Morphy, an estimable 
young lady, was the archer who bagged this wild pigeon. He was 

about to take a littie summer excursion in a canoe through the British 

Possessions by way of the lakes and Mackenzie river and then cross | 
over to the Yukon river and take a look at Alaska as far as Behring’s 
Straits; then saunter leisurely along the islands of the west coast 
southward to California, but he stopped awhile in Minneapolis to see 


the boys. Jennie got her eye on him; ‘ Dave” was instantly psycholo- 
gized, and on June 30 they were married. Sitce then, nothing will | 


convince “ Dave” but that he is continuing his tramp through Paradise. 


| 
this rolling stone, so suddenly stopped, begin to gather the moss of | 


Wonderful is psychology! May the happy spell continue, and may 


prosperity. Mr, and Mrs. Carley have our best wishes in their tramp 


through life. 


FOREIGN, 
A LARGE printing-office at Capetown, South Africa, is about to pass 
under the management of a woman. 


AN old wooden hand-press, constructed 309 years ago, is still in 


use in the lithographic establishment of Robling, at Eschwege, in 
Hesse. 

A NEW literary venture is about to be issued at Melbourne, 
Australia. It is to be called the Woman’s World, and is to be “solely 
devoted to the aims, hopes, and aspirations of women in our Southern 
Hemisphere.” Success say we to the enterprise. 

THE school for printers’ and typefounders’ apprentices at Vienna 
has found a very honorable official acknowledgment by the government 
school authorities, the right of sending its official correspondence free 
of all charge through the Imperial post being granted to it. 

THE report of the Queensland Typographical Association states that 
the minimum rate of wage fixed by the new rules and the reduction of 
hours, £2 12s 6d and 48 hours respectively, have been agreed to in 
all the Brisbane jobbing offices, with the exception of Watson, Ferguson 
& Co’s. 

THE Berlin Typographical Society is about to hold an exhibition, 





intended to show the artistic aspects of the art of printing as practiced 
inthe German metropolis. The chief municipal dignitary is encourag- 


ing the project, and has conceded the free use of one of the largest 


galleries of the Berlin Mansion House for exhibition purposes. 

IN the printing-office at Goslar, now belonging to Herr Bruckner, 
which was founded in 1604, the two original wood cuts forming the 
title pages of a bible printed there in 1614 have been discovered, and | 


prove to be in a perfect state of preservation. ‘They were preserved 
by a lucky chance, as a late proprietor ordered all the old wood cuts to 
be used as firewood. 

AN interesting point of law has recently been decided by the 
Municipal Court of Leipsic, involving the question whether a machine- 
minder is liable for waste. A workman had worked off 750 sheets of 
an illustrated work, in all of which one of the border rules had cut the 
The machine was running very slowly, the 750 sheets being 
It was held that the machine- 


paper. 
worked off in one hour and a half. 
minder ought to have noticed the blemish, and he was ordered to pay 
the compensation claimed. The master, however, who only desired to 


establish the principle of liability, did not press for full damages. 
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THE Japan Gazette states that the process of Latinizing the Japanese 


alphabet is making great progress. The Mathematical and Physical 
Society of Tokio has resolved to print the official part of its reports in 
the Roman characters, and the Chemical Society is about to take a 
similar step. Several newspapers are also already printed with Roman 
type, and the Japan Gazette expresses the opinion that the Latin alpha 
bet will soon be generally adopted throughout the empire. 

A SECOND petition of the Vienna newspaper printers for permission 
to open their offices on Sundays, in the face of the recent law prohibit- 
In con- 


ing Sunday work, has met with as little success as their first. 


sequence no morning paper can appear on Monday in the Austrian 
capital. The new law permits Sunday labor in offices employing fewer 
than twenty workmen; but those giving employment to over twenty 
are prohibited from opening on the day of rest, these latter being con- 
sidered factories, under the law. 

Tue intended revision of the scale is already beginning to excite 
commotion among the German printers. At a meeting at Leipsic, 
about 60 master-printers and close upon 1,400 operatives were present, 
but the proceedings were of a friendly character. A resolution was 
come to to the effect that masters and men considered it necessary to 
be unanimous upon the important question of the scale, and desired to 
solve it in a friendly manner, in the interest of both parties as well as 
in that of the German printing trade in general. It is to be doubted, 
however, whether these friendly dispositions will last. The men claim, 
it is said, to be entitled to the same wages for nine hours’ daily work as 
they have been paid until now for ten hours. They also ask that 
setting arithmetical or simple table-work be done always on ’stab 
wages, and receive a fixed augmentation of twenty-five per cent, not 
leaving the master to judge of his ability and if he be worth such 
augmentation at all. They also want a rise of twenty-five per cent 
above the usual wages for machine-minders directing two, and of fifty 
per cent when directing three machines, without taking any notice of 
the high numbers he may print on his machines, points which are 
certainly anything but reasonable. They will also allow no more than 
one apprentice to five machines, such apprentice to be taken on by 
the machine-minders, and not by the masters.—Printers’ Hegister 


(London). 





TWO USEFUL INVENTIONS. 

Fred C. Lounsbury, of Brooklyn, New York, has copyrighted and 
published a diagram or chart for ascertaining the number of sheets of 
cardboard required to produce 1,000 cards of any given size, also a 
“complete price list of cut cards.” Both of these publications will be 
of great interest to printers and stationers, and will save many a weary 
The beauty about Mr. Lounsbuiry’s 


and bothersome calculation. 


system is that it works instantly, and is always correct. In using his 
diagram, it is simply necessary to lay the card of size required in the 
upper corner, when at the lower corner of the card will be found, as if 
by magic, the answer to the question. ‘The complete price list is a 
most ingenious arrangement and compilation of figures, representing 
many weary hours of work on the part of the author—it is in every 
sense complete. Although printed ona sheet only 14 by 22 inches, it 
gives over 3,500 different prices, and is at once a purchasing and sell- 


ing list for cardboard of all kinds. It has many peculiar advantages, 


which will at once recommend it to all who deal in cut cards. 


OUR NEW OFFICE. 
Owing to the continued and gratifying growth of THe INLAND 
PRINTER, its editorial and business office has been removed to more 
commodious quarters, and is now located at room 26, 159-161 La Salle 
street, which has been fitted up with a special view to the accommoda- 
tion of visitors connected with the trade, who are cordially invited to 
make it their headquarters while in the city, to whom facilities for cor- 
respondence, etc., will be cheerfully afforded. The representative 
printers’ journals of Europe and America will also be kept on file, as 
well as the specimen books of the leading typefoundries in the United 
Mr. J. B. Huling, a 


gentleman well and favorably known to the craft, will in future attend 


States, access to which may be had at all times. 


to its business interests. 
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CHICAGO NOTES. 

HENRY Pinta, for many years a well-known Chicago compositor, 
died recently in New Orleans, of softening of the brain. 

Harry Hartt & Co. report having taken orders in June for $82,000 
worth of machinery, including three Potter perfecting presses. 

Miss RosE CLEVELAND is about to take up her residence in 
Chicago, to assume the editorial management of a literary monthly. 

GeorGE H. Morriti & Co., printing-ink manufacturers, report 
trade improving. A noteworthy feature is the demand for fine job 
colors. 

MARDER, LusE & Co. report business brisk for this season of the 
year. They have recently filled several large orders for the East and 
Canada. 

THE Sun, an evening paper of this city, which has had a somewhat 
checkered career, has ceased to shine for a penny—in fact has been 
extinguished. 

THE Pastime Publishing Company has been incorporated at Chi- 
cago, with a capital stock of $50,000 for the purpose of carrying on a 
general printing and publishing business. 

WE regret to learn that while out driving with his wife, on Sunday, 
July 4, Mr. George W. Taylor had the misfortune to be thrown from 
his buggy, and had his left elbow badly shattered. 

Tur Howe Wax Paper Company, Chicago, has been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $1,000,000. ‘The incorporators are Warren B. 
Ifowe, Mark D. Knowlton and Rufus D. Pattison. 

Tue FE. P. Donnell Manufacturing Company report business brisk, 
and $20,000 behind their orders for wire stitchers. ‘They have rented 
room 9, Arcade Court, for the exhibition and storage of second-hand 
machinery. 

Cuas. E. Roptnson & Bro., Gray's Ferry Printing-Ink Works, 
report large increase in sales from their Chicago agency during June. 
With them as with others reported, there has recently been a marked 
inquiry for fine colors. 

Mr. JAs. GILLEsPIE, formerly foreman of the jobroom of the J. M. 
W. Jones Printing and Stationery Company, has opened a neat station- 
ery store at 790 Lincoln avenue. We trust all his old-time friends, as 
well as typos, living in his neighborhood, will give him a call when 
requiring anything in his line. 

TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION No. 23, and Pressmen’s Union No. 7, of 
Milwaukee, Wis., hold their annual picnic and ball at Schlitz’ Park, 
Milwaukee, July 17, and cordially invite the attendance of members of 
Chicago Typographical and Pressmen’s Unions, assuring visitors of a 
royal good time. 

A REMINISCENCE.—The death of Peter B. Lee, the well-known 
tramp, announced in the present issue, recalls to memory a circum- 
stance which occurred in this city when he was holding cases, which, 
perhaps, some of the old-timers remember. Though dissipated, Lee 
was considered a number one compositor, and was always prompt to 
resent any suggestion to the contrary. Ona certain evening one of his 
proofs contained the following complimentary allusions on the margin: 
“The man who set ¢h7s is a d——d blacksmith. evise.”’ On the 
proof returned with the revise were the words: ‘‘’The man who wrote 
Exception being 


dscoundrel. Peter B. Lee.” 





the foregoing is ad 
taken to those remerks, the decision of the business manager was 
invoked. After patiently listening to mutual explanations, he said, 
turning to the proofreader, who was also local editor: ‘* Well, Mr. M., 
from all I can learn, you have been the aggressor. Do you snow 
Mr. Lee to be a blacksmith ?’’ <‘ No, sir, I do not,” 
“Mr. Lee, do you vow Mr. M. to be a scoundrel ?”” was 
the next question asked. ‘* No, sir, I cannot say I do, but I suppose I 
lost my temper when I read what he had written,” came as a reply. 
« Well, gentlemen,” said the arbitrator, ‘‘ we will call it a stand-off this 
time, but in future I trust you will both be more careful in your choice 
of language.” ‘The decision seemed satisfactory for the time being, but 
Said he, 


was the prompt 


response. 


on pay-day Lee asked the boys down to “ take something.” 
** A man can call me a dead beat, a sponge, or what he pleases, but I 
tell you, gentlemen, when I am called a blacksmith I am going to get 
Here’s to us. Drink hearty.” 


even with the fellow who does so. 
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THERE was received at the postoffice, of this city, on Thursday 
morning, July 8, a quantity of mail matter which has an eventful his- 
tory. It was European mail which had crossed the ocean on the ill- 
fated Oregon, which was sunk off Fire Island, one hundred miles from 
New York harbor, in March last. Of the mail on board, fourteen bags 
were found embedded in the sand, June 27, off Cape Hatteras, North 
Carolina, four hundred miles from where the vessel sank. Much of 
that portion of the mail which arrived here was in very good condition. 
The addresses on the envelopes were quite legible, and Superintendent 
Donovan says no difficulty will be found in sending it to its destination 
as soon as it is dry enough to send out; but to dry it will require some 
little time, as it is thoroughly saturated with water and smells strongly 
of the sea. Of the five hundred and ninety-one bags of mail on the 
steamer, four hundred and sixty-one have now been recovered. 


IsAAC Cook, President of the American Wine Company, of St. 
Louis, died at Eureka Springs, Arkansas, on Wednesday evening, June 
23, aged seventy-three years. Mr. Cook, who was known familiarly as 
‘“‘ Ike,” was thirty years ago one of the most prominent politicians in 
Cook county. Coming to Chicago in early manhood, in 1832, he had 
grown with its growth financially, and being an ambitious, active and 
zealous partisan, had not only become a shining light in the ranks of 
the local democracy, but had occupied several positions of trust and 
responsibility—from sheriff to postmaster. In 1853 he erected the well- 
known five-story building, “The Young America,” on the southeast 
corner of Randolph and Dearborn streets, and fitted up its sample room 
in a manner which secured for it a national reputation. Every 
Chicagoan who imbibed, and who felt a pride in his city, was expected 
to take the visitor to its mirrored walls and marble counters, and ask, 
with an air of exultation: ‘* What are you going to have?” and * What 
do you think of this?’’ And if he failed to appreciate its glories in a 
proper manner he was dropped as a lunatic or a sanctimonious hypo- 
crite. Its brandy smashes, mint juleps and sherry cobblers were the 
sensation of the day, and the fame of the decoctors was heralded from 
New York to New Orleans. The building, however, with the palatial 
residence of its owner, on Terrace place, was burned down in the 
memorable conflagration of October, 1871. In 1854, in conjunction 
with Daniel Cameron and Jas. W. Sheahan, he established the Chicago 
Times, which became the personal organ of Stephen A. Douglas. For 
years Mr. Cook was a warm personal friend of the senator, but during 
the memorable struggle between the Breckenridge and Douglas factions 
of the democracy, he proved recreant to his first love, and became an 
ardent supporter of President Buchanan’s administration. The “flesh 
pots of Egypt” in the shape of the postmaster’s salary proved too much 
for his friendship, and he relinquished the one to obtain the other. His 
influence after his change of base, however, was 277 with his party, and 
the breach with the senator was never healed. In 1862 he removed to 
St. Louis, where he has since resided. He leaves a wife, two sons and 
a daughter. 

THE following amusing acknowledgment of aid rendered by Chi- 
cago Union to its first offspring, Town of Lake Typographical Union 
No. 74, was read at the last meeting of No. 16: 

ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 
To the officers and members of Chicago Typographical Union No. 16: 

The following preamble and resolutions were adopted by the Town of Lake 
Typographical Union No, 74, at its regular meeting, Sunday, June 13, 1886: 

Wuereas, the rapid growth and extension of cities and towns in the marvelous 
West of our glorious country, cause great and material changes in opinion and 
sentiment, and also cause the disruption of fixed laws and precedents ; and 

Wuereas, these influences affect associations of every description — social, 
artistical and mechanical, and consequently the minds of the great body of the 
membership of Chicago Typographical Union No. 16 have changed as to a former 
edict, and we of the Town of Lake are by an imaginary or corporate line placed 
outside the jurisdiction of that body. But the generous treatment we received at 
the hands of our former brethren and co-workers at our separation, when we starteda 
union of our own, has bridged over, if there existed one, the chasm ; therefore, be it 

Resolved, By Lake Typographical Union No. 74, that in our separation from 
Chicago Typographical Union No. 16, we feel that it is not a separation in fact, but 
that we are only thrown on our own resources by the parent union, to see if we 
are strong enough to grapple with all opposing forces, and that she has constantly 
a watchful eye upon and will succor and direct us, if we should grow weary in 


our work, 
Resolved again, That the hearty and handsome manner in which No. 16 made 
No. 74 the large donation of money, and made other concessions, reassures us that 
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we have the paternal care and good wishes of the former in our undertaking, as it 


has been so generously shown in this substantial manner, and it ever will be fresh 
in our minds and thankfully remembered. 

Resolved, further, That when any of our former union associates become 
desirous of a change in their local habitation, and new fields of employment are opened 
up with us, which must soon occur, we will gladly receive them — the latch-string 
will always be found on the outside of the door — and their treatment by the ‘‘ Rowdy 
West’’ will not be offensive, but on the contrary, we will take them gently by the 
hand and lead them through fertile fields, over cooling brooks, into flower-scented 


groves, where milk and honey flows and were virtue hath its own reward. There is 


no danger. The Indian is on his reservation among the foothills of the Rockies, 


counting his scalps and adding thereto as occasion may offer, while the frolicsome 
cowboy, with his arsenal strapped to his hip and stuck in his belt, is punishing John 
3arleycorn and drawing to a flush in some far western ranch, and settling disputes 


in accordance with the plains code. 
Grorce W. Hannarorp, / resident. 


H. A. Harrett, Recording Secretary. 
PAPER TRADE ITEMS. 

SEVERAL new paper mills are projected in the West. 

PAPER was made of straw in Germany as early as 1756. 

AN envelope factory is about to be established at Franklin, Ohio. 

THE government sold 279,000,000 stamped envelopes, worth 
$5,773,000 on last year. 

THE Parson paper mill at Holyoke, Massachusetts, has at present a 
product of twelve tons per day. 

THERE are a number of pulp and paper mills in process of con- 
struction at Glenn, New Hampshire. 

PAPER mills in France have been officially classed among unhealthy, 
dangerous or pernicious establishments. 

THE Springfield Envelope Company has been incorporated at 
Springfield, Massachusetts, with a capital of $30,000. 

THE rag production of Great Britain and Ireland amount to 2,000,- 
000 tons annually, divided into five hundred classifications. 

A NEW stone dam is to be built, this season, across the Housatonic 
river, at the Weston paper mills in Dalton, to take the place of the 
present wooden dam. 

AcIb pulp, for paper making, is produced in Sweden at a cost of 
one cent per pound, The labor is mostly performed by women, whose 
wages are from twelve to twenty cents a day. 

Tue John F. Clark Paper Co., Marseilles, Hlinois, capital stock 
$10,000, has been incorporated by John F. Clark, W. C, Dwight and 


Timothy Dwight. Object: To manufacture all kinds of wrappin 


g- 
paper. 

THE combination of manufacturers of tarred felt paper met in 
Cleveland, on Tuesday, June 8, more than $20,000,000 being repre- 
sented, and perfected arrangements for maintaining prices, the agree- 
ment to hold for one year. 

To make carbon paper: Take of clear lard, five ounces; beeswax, 
Melt 
by aid of heat, and mix. Apply with a flannel dauber, removing as 


one ounce; Canada balsam, one-tenth ounce; lampblack, q. s. 


much as possible with clean woolen rags. 

OFFICIAL statistics of the import and export trade of Germany for 
1885 show that the imports of wood pulp and straw pulp during the 
year amounted to 6,455,900 kilogs., and the exports of the same to 
30,237,800 kilogs., a considerable increase—nearly one-sixth 





as 
compared with the exports of the preceding year. The exports of 
wrapping-paper were 12,869,600 kilogs.; of boards of all kinds, 
13,528,900 kilogs.; and the total export of all kinds of German paper 
are given at 23,646,200 kilogs. 
which so much has been said, and which the German paper makers 


The exports to Spain, concerning 


have, of late years, pushed with a good deal of vigor, make up a com- 
paratively small item of this export account. 
TO SPECIMEN SEEKERS. 

In reply to our last announcement that we had a large number of 
specimens for free distribution among apprentices who are subscribers 
to THE INLAND PRINTER, we have received a great many applications 
which have been duly attended to. For the last time we desire to 
announce that henceforth no attention will be paid to any request 
which does not contain an addressed and stamped envelope. 
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PERSONAL. 

WE acknowledge a pleasant call from Mr. Will S. Day, foreman of 
the Elgin (Illinois) Coster jobroom. 

Mr. GeorcE H. TAYLor, of the firm of George H. Taylor & Co., 
has returned from his European trip as fresh as a daisy. 

Joun T. Moore, president of, and Frank O. Butler, buyer for the 
J. W. Butler Paper Company, are rusticating at Lake Minnetonka. 

A. M. BARNHART, of Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, has returned to 
Chicago, after a three months, sojourn in California. Tle is looking and 
feeling well. 

M. 
Doud’s 


FAIRCHILDS Doup, of Kansas City, Missouri, representing 
Eureka ‘Tablet Composition, visited us recently, when in 
Chicago on business interests. 

FRANK GoprREy, of Thorp & Godfrey, state printers and binders, 
Lansing, Michigan, came to Chicago last Thursday to see the Detroit 
base ball club get a good drubbing. 

Mr. SAMUEL ReEEs, of the Rees Printing Company, Omaha, 
Nebraska, paid us a pleasant call a few days ago. Ile seems satisfied 
with the business outlook. Glad to hear it. 

Gro. H. Smiru, of Johnson, Smith & Harrison, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, and Henry Snider, of Cincinnati, of the firm of Snider & 
Hoole, have been spending a few days in Chicago, 

BS €. 
Chicago to see the base ball contests between the Chicagos and 
So did I. E. & C. D. Mead, of Dayton, Ohio, 


W. ©. Ty Ler, of the Tyler Paper Company, has returned from 


NEELEY, of the Evansville (Indiana) /ourna/, came to 
Detroits. 


his summer vacation ‘down east,” weighing eleven pounds heavier 
and looking eleven years younger than when he went away. 

Mr. V. CnHase, of Benton, Waldo & Co., Milwaukee, has been 
spending several days recently in Chicago. His many friends were 
Long may he wave. 

The Ontario, 
Ontario, and Rk. Mathison, an old-time printer, formerly publisher of 
The Expositor, Brantford, Ontario, paid THE INLAND PRINTER the 


pleased to give him a genuine welcome. 


Messrs. THos, CARMAN, publisher of Belleville, 


compliment of a call July 3. Both of these gentlemen are on a trip of 
pleasure to the Pacific Coast. 

I, O. CLIMER, formerly connected with Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, 
of this city, more recently publisher of the Alma (Nebraska) 777zbune, 
and who is about to establish a new journal at Bartley, Red Wing 
County, in the same state, under the euphonious title of Zhe /nter 
Ocean, passed several days in Chicago during the past week, on busi- 


ness interests, and gave THE INLAND PRINTER a pleasant call. 


SPECIMENS RECEIVED. 

FE. F. BACHELLER, of Lynn, Massachusetts, sends a business card 
in black and red worked on buff board, which is a well-balanced, well- 
executed and attractive job. The curves and rule work show taste 
and care, and altogether we have nothing but words of commendation 
to say in its behalf. 

THe Acme Printing Company, of Detroit, is represented by a very 
effective and yet unpretentious business card in colors, the general 
effect of which is very pleasing 

J. W. SHEPHERD, Brockport, New York, forwards a large assort- 
ment of commercial printing, and it gives us pleasure to state that the 
samples shown are a vast improvement on those heretofore received. 
Still he should remember that the “series”? idea may be run into the 
ground, ‘There are some “series” of which different sizes may be 
used to advantage in a business card or a letter head, and there are 
others where their use in similar jobs would be entirely out of place- 
Judgment is required as to ¢aste and adaptation, and where this is 
lacking one of the essential requisites of a good job printer is lacking. 
The presswork is very creditable, especially in those spec'mens where 
the finer faced scripts are used. 

D. R. ForBeEs, to whose specimens we have heretofore favorably 
referred, sends a second batch, an examination of which confirms our 
previous opinion. It is not the possession of material or advantages 
which always prove what a printer can do, but a proper and intelligent 
use of the same. Mr. Forbes’ jobs are a credit to himself and to his city. 
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THE PHANTOM PRINTERS. 
BY F. M. KOERNER. 

In an ancient German city, 
In a narrow, gloomy lane, 

There stands a moldering dwelling, 
With many a broken pane; 

The mildewed walls are crumbling, 
And the spirit of decay, 

Like a black, ill-omened raven, 
Broods o’er it night and day. 


And gossips say, at midnight, 
When wise folks are abed, 
Tis thronged with spectral shadows, 
And filled with shapes of dread ; 
The wraith of Faustus hovers 
Iligh in the ebon air, 
And at his awful summons 


The phantoms gather there. 


They throng that ancient building, 
They seize on rule and stick, 

And like the beat of seconds 
Resounds the ghostly “ click.” 

With lightning speed they pick up; 
No “ whip ” Australia boasts 

Could vie in speed or deftness 
With any of those ghosts. 


They are the shades of printers 
Who lived in olden times, 
Condemned to ceaseless setting 
In penance for their crimes— 
For drinking and for swearing, 
And sins done in the flesh, 
Which still, despite much preaching, 
Draws souls to Satan’s mesh. 


Tis said that they are setting 

The grim and endless rolls, 
Where gleam in blood-red letters 

The names of damned souls ; 
And wayfarers belated 

Who chance to wander nigh, 
With limbs that scarce support them, 


And hair upstanding, fly. 


But when the cock’s loud clarion 
Thro’ morning’s air sounds shrill, 
At once the phantoms vanish, 
And all again is still. 
Through broken pane and doorway 
Streams in the sun’s fair light, 
Nor shines on any vestige 
Of the fearful deeds of night. 


Australian Printers’ Keepsake. 


THE OLD PRINTER AND HIS HOME IDEA. 

BY ROBERT J. BURDETTE, 
There was a wife and there was a boy. Long before anyone now 
in the office had a sit in newsroom, pressroom, business office or 
sanctum, and before the old man had begun to look out at the world 
through spectacles, and his figure was as straight as it was tall, the 
typos and reporters used to hear a great deal about buying a lot and 
building a house out on the hill, where he could have a patch of garden. 
And by and by he was going to quit sticking type and get into some- 
thing that would let him stay home nights and get acquainted with his 
family. And the suit of clothes he bought in the fall lasted a long 
way into the next summer, and then they came out again in the winter, 
and the old man “rushed”? more than he ever did again while that 
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It is an old story, this struggle of 


dream of home was inspiring him. 
a printer to get a home; anyone of these restless mariners of the land, 


drifting from port to port and back again, lured by the ignis fatuiis of so 
many cents more a thousand and a price and a half after two o’clock, 
and big bills with four or five nights’ work. Never a wandering jour 
printer got a chance to stand at the old man’s case while he was saving 
money for a house and lot, and the subs looked at him with the 
despairing glances of starvation. But it is hard, up-hill work for a 
printer to buy a home. His pay is easily reduced and hardly raised ; 
a long strike means the road for him, and if he has a family and can’t 
tramp, he breaks his heart, puts dust on his head, and goes out of the 
union and wearily works at the bosses’ rates. So the old man worked 
bravely on, as many a printer has worked before and since his time, 
and the little plant in the bank began to grow brighter as the old 
clothes grew shabbier. 

And the boy, growing into his tenth year, used to be seen in the 
office after school, standing at his tall father’s elbow, learning, in a very 
irregular, boyish, unapprenticed fashion, with a cataract of questions, to 
stick type. The old man never intended the boy should be a printer. 
And he was so proud of him and his standing at school. And once the 
boy wrote a ten-line account of a boy falling down stairs, that a good- 
natured reporter sent it just as it came, although it was a dull day, and 
the scribe wanted awfully to make it a column and to put on a hanging 
head. And the old man sent marked copies of that paper to every soul 
he knew in this world. 

But one day an unbidden guest came home from school with the 
boy and sat down by the hearthstone in the old mai:’s rented home. 
And the long days of fever and doctors’ bills drew out nearly all that 
little home bank account, and one black day the old man’s case was 
empty and the business office told the undertaker that all his bills would 
be paid there and he mustn’t take any money from the old man. And 
pale and quiet and sad, looking old and worn, was the printer who 
came next day and took his old place at the case. The types didn’t 
click very fast in that alley for days after that. And sometimes the 
printer’s face would be lying on the boxes in his folded arms, and how 
pathetic looking the half-filled stick in the clasped hands, the com- 
posing rule fallen out of its place, and the pied type and leads all 
tumbled together. More than one printer going by on his way to empty 
his stick in the galley was a long time bending down to find the take 
his one followed; and more than one, looking across at the heart-broken 
picture of sorrow, leaned close down to his copy to read fair writing 
that was never blurred when it came off the hook, and grimed his eyes 
with an unsteady hand, saying something about the dust or the glare 
of the light. And then, about five years after that, the boy’s mother, 
weary of the long pilgrimage, lay down to rest in a cool arbor, roofed 
with waving grasses and blue violets, and awoke to kiss her boy. 


A NEW USE FOR PAPER. 


Paper has once again been turned to an extraordinary use at 
A manufacturer has just had a factory built 
The shaft is fifty-two feet high, and the blocks 


Breslau, in Prussia. 
entirely of that fabric. 
composing it consist of compressed paper pulp mixed with some 
The other day we had our attention drawn to a 
We remember that paper window 


siliceous cement. 
carpet made entirely of paper. 
curtains were tried—and found wanting—some years ago, but it has 
remained for a German house to bring paper literally on the ¢afzs.. The 
carpet certainly looked all right, but the question may be asked, ¢ Will 


it wash ?”’ Or rather, * Will it beat ?” 


PRINTING-INK appears, when on white paper, blacker and colder 
than on tinted paper; while on yellow or tinted paper it appears pale 
and without density. For taking printing-ink most perfectly, a paper 
should be chosen that is free from wood in its composition, and at the 
Wood paper is said to 
Its materials are 


same time one that is not too strongly glazed, 
injure the ink through the nature of its composition. 
very absorbent of light and air, and its ingredients go badly with color. 
Pale glazed or enameled paper, on the other hand, brings out color 


| brilliantly. 
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A MODEL ESTABLISHMENT. 
A SPECIMEN OF CHICAGO BUSINESS ENTERPRISE. 


In the May issue (1885) of THE INLAND PRINTER there appeared 

a detailed description of the extensive roller manufactory of Samuel 
Bingham’s Son, then located at 200-202 South Clark street. On the 
succeeding 30th of September the establishment was entirely destroyed 
by the collapse of the building. Two weeks after this unfortunate occur- 
ence found Mr. Bingham doing business at 151 and 153 West Wash- 
ington street, where he remained until May 1, 1886; at which time he 
again removed to the South Side, having secured new and commodious 
quarters at 296 Dearborn street, as central and advantageous a location 
as can be found in the city. Here, he is now occupying three stories; 
and has, beyond doubt, one of the neatest, largest, and most con- 
veniently arranged establishments of the kind in the country, where 
rollers of almost every imaginable size, and adapted to all printing 
machines and classes of work 





are turned out daily 
from the tiny “pager” of an 


ranging 


inch, to the mammoth roller, 
feet 
required 


seven six inches in 


length, for the 


largest Hoe web. 
The rear portion of the 
for the 


preparation and melting of 


basement is used 
the compounds used, which» 
by the aid of the most ap- 
proved appliances has almost 
been reduced to a science; 


iw 


the main and front part being 





devoted exclusively to the 


manufacture of ‘ Gordon’ 


and other job rollers. On 


the main, or first floor, which 














extends from Dearborn street 
to Fourth avenue—thus affording two frontages—is situated the 
business office, handsomely fitted up in oak and black walnut; and 
behind is the general workroom, conveniently arranged, where the 
rollers for the large presses are turned out. The third floor is used for 
storing glue, glycerine, and other material used in the manufacture of 
rollers, the fou ensemble forming a model establishment of which 
Chicago has every reason to feel proud. 

The arrangement for the supply of orders is well-nigh perfect, 
because they can be filled and delivered the same day as received, when 
necessary—if given early in the morning. ‘This result is accomplished 
by the use of those ingenious casting machines whereby twenty rollers 
can be cast at once, in three minutes time, all being perfectly free from 
pin-holes — an advantage which will be appreciated by those who wish 
their orders filled in a hurry, and who, at this season of the year, does 
not? The antediluvian, who, under such circumstances, prefers to 
make his own rollers, while these advantages are within his reach, 
should evidently make his future home in some other city than 


Chicago. 


ARTISTIC BOOKBINDING. 


An interesting loan exhibition of fine modern bookbindings was 
held recently at the rooms of the Grolier Club, No. 64 Madison avenue. 
One hundred and sixty-eight books were shown, representing about 
fifty French, English and American bookbinders. More than half 
were the works of French bookbinders. Among the better known 
l'renchmen represented were Petit, Marius Michel, Thouvenin, Canapé 
One of the gems of the exhibition was Mr. Robert Hoe’s 
It is in 


and Lortic. 
copy of Chaucer’s ‘* Romaunt of the Rose,” bound by Lortic. 
crimson levant, with richly studded geometrical border, and with a 
center of roses in illuminated circles. The book is a copy of the 
original edition. It cost about $200, and the binding about $400. 
Among the quaint specimens of French bookbinding was one of 
Canapé—a history of Charlemange, printed on green paper and bound 
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? and “Lives,” bound in 


in apple-green levant. Walton’s “ Angler’ 
in so-called Siamese style by Joly, were also shown. 

The American display did not suffer by comparison with that of the 
English or the French. The tooling was in every case precise, clear 
and brilliant, and the ease with which they opened, combined with 
their exact and springing motion in closing, is a merit not often obtained. 
Among the specimens was Mr. Theodore Irving’s very valuable copy 


It 


This is one of three copies owned in this 


of the Guttenberg Bible, the first book printed with movable types. 
is valued at $15,000. 
country. It is bound in dark brown levant, of pure Grolier design, and 
inlaid with dark blue. The other two copies of this book in America 
are owned by Brayton Ives and the Lenox Library. The binding was 
done by Mr. William Matthews. 


William Matthews for Mrs. Colt, of Hartford, as a memorial of her 


The very costly volume bound by 
husband, was also included in the display. It is brown levant, inlaid 
with blue and red, and of early Italian design. It was exhibited at 
the Paris exhibition of 1867, and called forth the admiration of Petit 
and other French bookbinders. 

Among the various owners of the books on display were Theodore 
Irving, of Oswego ; Robert Hoe, Samuel P. Avery, Brayton Ives, L. E. 
Chittenden, Theodore Seligman, Marshall C. Lefferts and Louis J. 
Haber. Several of the most valuable exhibits came from the collection 
of E. F 


rapher. 


. Bonaventure, the bibliopole and expert.— Mew York Lithog- 


BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


CORRECTED FROM MONTH TO MONTH. 


Baltimore.—State of trade, dull; prospects, bad; composition on morning 
papers, 4o cents; evening, 35 cents; bookwork, 45 cents; job printers, per week, 
$16.20. 

Chicago.—State of trade, very dull; prospects, bad till fall; composition on 
morning papers, 40 cents; evening, 37 cents; bookwork, 37 cents; job printers, 
per week, $18, 

Columbia, S. C.—State of trade, dull; 
evening, 40 cents; 


com- 





prospects, not encouras 


position on morning papers, 4o cents; bookwork, $15 per 


week, nine hours; job printers, per week, $13. 


Dayton.—State of trade, good; prospects, fair; composition on morning 


papers, 35 cents; evening, 32 cents; bookwork, 32 and 35 cents; job printers, 


per week, $15. 


Denver.—State of trade, dull; prospects, uncertain; composition on morn- 


ing papers, 50 cents; evening, 45 cents; bookwork, 45 cents; job printers, per 


week, $21. The above is an increase of 5 cents per 1,000 for news composition ; 
to go into effect July 10, It may or may not occasion trouble, 
Detroit.—State of trade, fair; prospects, encouraging ; composition on morning 


papers, 35 cents; evening, 32 cents ; bookwork, 33% cents; job printers, per week, 


$14. We vote on an increase of scale July 11, 
Joliet.—State of trade, medium ; prospects, not very bright; composition on 


morning papers, 30 cents ; evening, 27 cents; bookwork, 27 cents; job printers, per 
week, $12 to $15. 

Kalamazoo.—State of trade, good; prospects, encouraging; composition on 
bookwork, job printers, 


An occasional ‘‘ sub”’ is appreciated. 


morning papers, 27 cents; evening 25 cents; 25 cents; 
per week, $ro to $12, 

Mobile.—State of trade, very dull; prospects, poor; composition on morning 
papers, go cents ; evening, 40 cents ; bookwork, 4o cents ; job printers, per week, $16. 


fall 


bookwork, 


New Haven.—State of trade, dull; prospects, good for a business ; 


composition on morning papers, 4o cents; evening, 35 cents; 
Situation not changed from last month’s report. 


30 to 40 
cents ; job printers, per week, $15. 


Omaha.—State of trade, good; prospects, good; composition on morning 


papers, 35 cents; evening, 32 cents; bookwork, 32 cents; job printers, per 
week, $15. 
Portland, Ore.—State of trade, good; prospects, fair; composition on 


morning papers, 50 cents; evening, 45 cents; bookwork, 45 cents; job printers, 
per week, $21. 

Quebec.—State of trade, fair; prospects, poor; composition on morning 
papers, 30 cents; evening, 25 cents; job printers, per week, $8 and upward. 

Springfield, Ill. —State of trade, good; prospects, good; composition on 
morning papers, 33% cents; evening, 30 cents; bookwork, 30 cents; job printers, 
per week, $15. There are no unemployed union printers. 

Sacramento.—State of trade, fair; prospects, fair; composition on morning 
papers, socents; evening, 45 cents; bookwork, 45 cents; job printers, per week, $21. 

composition on morning 

4 cents; job printers, per 


Toronto.—State of trade, fair; prospects, fair; 


papers, 30 cents; evening, 28 cents; bookwork, 


231 
33 


week, $11. 
Akron, Ohio.—State of trade, fair; prospects, good; composition on morning 
papers, — ; evening papers, 25 cents ; bookwork, 30 cents ; job printers, per week, $10 


and upward, 















ZINC ETCHING. 


Among the many processes for producing relief plates for use on 


the printing-press, that of zinc etching ranks among the most important, 
Its simplicity, cheapness, the rapidity with which work can be turned 
out by it as well as the results accomplished, equaling, as they do, those 
of any of the photo-engraving processes now in vogue, combine to make 
it one of the most valuabie and available inventions in its line of the 
present day. 

The method of operation is as follows: A first-class negative of a 
pen and ink sketch, wood cut, lithograph, or steel print-plate is made. 


This negative is then placed on a highly polished zinc plate, properly 
After the necessary exposure, the plate is rolled over with 


sensitized. 




















IN WINNIPEG. 


STREET SCENE 


Reproduced in Zine from a Wood Cut, double the size, by A. Zeese & Co., Chicago, 


ink and left to dry. The next step is to wash away all places not 
affected by the light. It is then placed in a chemical bath, in which 
etchings. This opera- 
The 


results obtained through this method are surprising, as they produce a 


all the exposed zinc is eaten away by successive 
tion isa very delicate one, requiring great judgment and care, 


plate on which not only the object copied comes out with extraordinary 
clearness, every line being distinctly defined, but in a state of prepara- 
tion, that little, if any, extra work is required to make it ready for the 
press, as only the most open places require routing, all the other depths 
having been already obtained by the etching. 

and on page 688, from the well-known 
119 


and speak louder 


The samples, shown above 


establishment of A. Zeese & Co., Monroe street, Chicago, are 


executed by this process, than words can as to 


the almost absolute perfection of the work produced by it. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 


THE Brown Folding Machine Company, of Erie, Pennsylvania, 


have their hands full of orders. Business is good, and they have 


arranged to increase their facilities for output, They have opened 


branch office at 13 Park row, New York. 
’ 


THE New York Photo-Engraving Company announce that they are 
prepared to turn out the very dest class of work at as low prices as 
those charged by competitors for inferior productions. Those desiring 
work of this character are invited to send for estimates before placing 


their orders. 


RAPHAEL TUCK & SONS HOLIDAY NOVELTIES. 


Raphael Tuck & Sons, 298 Broadway, New York, the well-known 


art publishers, are now prepared to supply their full line of holiday 
novelties, embracing more than one hundred and twenty-five different 


styles, which altogether are more attractive, larger and complete 


than have ever been prepared for one season. ‘The goods are listed all 
the way from $1.25 to $42 a dozen, so that all tastes and purses have 


been consulted, 
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PRINTER. 
A NEW METHOD OF ENGRAVING. 


Mr. John C. Moss, president of the Moss Engraving 
New York, after many years of constant experiments, has invented and 


Company, 


perfected a process for producing engraved plates direct from photo- 
graphs, which, without doubt, is destined to be the process of the 
future. All that is requisite to a good result is to have the drawing 
prepared so as to be in every respect equal to the desired engraving, 
and not to show defects in itself which are not desired in the plate. 
Engraved relief plates by the Moss-type process are on hard metal like 
the usual stereotype, and easily printed. These plates are produced by 
fully equal to handwork, being 


Electrotype 


a photo-chemical process, and are 
finished and blocked type-high, ready for the press. 
duplicates can be made from them the same as from an ordinary 


wood engraving. 


A BOLD ASSERTION, 


Made without fear of successful contradiction, 
e test with any or all job presses in 


and which we are 





prepared to back up in a competitive 
the market, is that the Golding Jobber, No. 7, is the dest gearto job 
2,200, is made ready quicker than any 


It has a speed of 
and its ink distribution, by means of the Automatic Brayer 


press made. 
other press, 








it runs noiselessly, is very strong, and has 
We ask 
you to investigate, believing you are losing money by using inferior 
Especially we ask attention to the strength of the press, 
e, admittedly, made too light. 


Fountain, is almost perfect ; 
more labor-saving appliances on it than any other job press. 


machines, 
because when first built our presses wer 
This has been remedied. Western dealers all seli them. 
To Tue Centra Tyre Founpry: 

It seldom happens that one finds an article to be fully what its advertisement 
claims, but a trial of the Golding Jobber has convinced me that it is even more. I 
For neat, quick 





Str. Louis, June 2, 1886. 


regard mine (No. 7) the acme of perfection as a job printing 
and convenience in making ready, I consider it preéminently 


-press. 


work, ease in running, 
the press for the job printer. The impression regulators enable one to do all kinds 
of work, from thin paper to the thickest cardboard, without changing the tympan, 
thereby effecting a vast saving of time. Its excellent throw-off renders the spoiling 
of a single sheet unnecessary. With sucha press the labor ofa printer is reduced 
to the minimum. 
Tuomas O'Hara, Printer, 7th Div. Railway Mail Service. 
Messrs. GotpinG & Co.: La Crosse, Wis., June 12, 1886. 
The Golding Jobber received through Messrs. Barnhart Bros. & Spindler some 
Our men say it is the finest press in the office, and we have the 
Hope to send you an order for 
Boycorr & Son. 


time ago is a daisy. 
Gordon, Peerless, Challenge and Pearl in use. 


smalicr one soon. Js 
sec 
circular. 
GoLpING & Co., 179 to 199 Fort Hill square, Boston, Mass. 


advertisement on page 643, and send to us for descriptive 


THE (London) Printers’ Register says: It is only a few months 
ago that we announced that considerable progress was being made in 
at the factory of Koenig & Bauer, 


News now reaches us of another 


the construction of rotary machines 
at Oberzell, near Wiirzburg, Bavaria. 
step in the same direction. The new machine spoken of is said to 
print 40,000 full sheets an hour, folded or unfolded, and cut or uncut, 
and it will also fold single sheets or collect several and fold them 
together quirewise at one operation. It also prints folio, quarto and 
octavo sheets, and carries them forward automatically, counted into 
parcels of twelves. The first of these machines, to be exhibited at 
a provincial exhibition to take place at Wiirzburg, will print various 


local daily papers of entirely different size. 





BBREVIATED LONGHAND. By Wallace Ritchie. A complete 

system of note-taking without ambiguous signs. Every ambitious printer 
should own the book, and qualify himself for reporting in a few hours. Mailed for 
Address TREASURER, Intanp Printer Co. 


25 cents. 





NOR SALE.—A weekly paper published in Minnesota. For par- 
ticulars, apply to S. F. WADHAMS, Duluth, Minnesota. 
NOR SALE.—First-class book and job office, Potter cylinder, two 
standard jobbers, stereotyping outfit, etc., good condition ; will invoice $3,000 ; 
capacity, $1,200 a month; fair business; very cheap, and greater part on time 
F k AN K HALL, Atchison, Kansas. 


HAVE a few dozen of Hughes’ Conical Screw Quoins I desire to 


sell for cash ; never been in use. Address QUOINS, care INLAND PRINTER. 

























THE INLAND 


AYING NEWSPAPER AND JOB OFFICE FOR SALE.—A 

good-paying newspaper and job office in a fast-growing factory town of 6,000 
in Massachusetts. Large new cylinder press, 4 platen jobbers, steam engine and 
boiler, plenty of type and tools, and everything in good running order. Making 
money ; witi all bills cashed at sight and a good balance in the bank every month, 
Only office in town, and eight-paged paper esta! lished fourteen years, filled with 
local advertising. Purchaser must have money. Ill health reason for selling. 
Would consider proposition to trade for a good office at healthy seaport town. 
Address *C. A. T.,”’ office of INLAND PRINTER. 


UGGESTIONS IN PUNCTUATION AND CAPITALIZA- 
TION. This little work is by a practical printer and writer, and is the only 
comprehensive treatise published. Every printer will find its contents of great 
value. Mailed for 25 cents. Address TREASURER, INLAND PriInTER Co 


4 000 WILL BUY the office and good will of the Zarluille 
rs, Graphic, one of the best-equipped newspaper and job outfits in 
Iowa, Paper in its fifth year; independent in politics; subscription list of over 
1,000 names; advertising patronage large, as reference to paper will show; prices 
good. Office well stocked with type, cuts, Potter press, two job presses, cutters, 
etc., etc. I sell because of failing heath, and desire to change my business. Don’t 
write unless you want to buy and can pay at least one-half cash. Address C. S. 


BARRE, Earlville, lowa,. 
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Factory, 97-101 N.37St. 
BROOKLYN, E.D. 
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Wm. H. PAGE WOOD TYPE CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Wood Type and Borders. 


ALL GOODS WARRANTED FIRST CLASS. SPECIMEN BOOKS, WITH 
PRICE LIST, FURNISHED UPON APPLICATION, 


THE WM. H. PAGE WOOD TYPE CoO. 
286 to 296 FRANKLIN STREET, 
NORWICH, CONN. 





SHEPARD & JOHNSTON, 


PRINTERS OF FINE JoB Work, 


FOR THE TRADE. 
BILL-HEADS, 
LETTER-HEADS, 
BUSINESS CARDS, 
PROGRAMMES, 


BOOKWORK, 
CATALOGUES, 
PAMPHLETS, 
MAGAZINES, 


SPECIAL FORMS SET UP AND ELECTROTYPED 
For THE Country TRADE. 
140-146 MonrOE STREET, CHICAGO. 


The typography of this journal is a sample of our work. 


J. H. BoNNELL & Co. 
PRINTING-INK 


MANUFACTURERS, 
Office— Tribune Building, New York. 


We manufacture all the PRINTING-INKS used on the following and many 
other publications : 
HARPER’S WEEKLY & BAZAR, 
Mrs. FRANK LESLIE’S PUBLICATIONS, 
THE PARKER & TILTON ART EXHIBIT, 
THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE, 
NEW YORK SUN, 
PHILADELPHIA PUBLIC LEDGER, 
PHILADELPHIA PRESS, 
PHILADELPHIA RECORD, Etc, 





Superior Wood Type, Borders, Cabinets and Cases 


(Factory—PATERSON, N. J.) 


CO. 


ANDERBURGH, i 


LLS & 
. We 
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— 


TURKEY BOXWOOD anp oTtHER ENGRAVERS’ WOODS, TOULS, Etc. 
N. B.— Mo pers’ PATTERN LETTERS. 


gpe* . S. 
NEW YORE. 


Energetic Men, Read This and Act. 


N order to facilitate the of THE INLAND 
PRINTER among those who may not be prepared to pay a 


distribution 


year’s subscription in advance, 


WRK WANT 


A good, live pressman or compositor in every town and city, who is in- 





terested in his craft literature, to push the sale of THE INLAND PRINTER 
in single copies at retail. We will allow a good commission. 
Address, enclosing reference as to reliability, 


TREASURER, INLAND PRINTER Co., CHICAGO. 
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Please mention this paper. 


INo Agents. 


opt 


Send green stamp for 24-page Illustrated Circular. 


Send red stamp for Moss-Type Process Circular.—Something entirely new. 
Send Photograph, Drawing or Print, for estimate. 
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SAVE TIME! 














NO JOB OFFICE COMPLETE WITHOUT 
shurly & Blauchard’s Labor Saving Rule Supporters. 


Keeps the Rule always in a perpendicular position, 


Indorsed by all practical printers. 









Price per set (72 pieces), - - - $3.00 
Trial box by mail, - - ~ ~ : 5 
For sale by all dealers in Printers’ 































Supplies. 

Also, Patentees and Manufacturers 
of the ACME GALLEY LOCK 
and HAWKEYE BLOCKING- 
PRESS. 

The ACME will lock or un- 
i lock a galley in one second. 
The HAWKEYE has no 
= equal in the world as a 
Blocking Press. A good 
printer wanted in each 
county to actas agent. 

Address 
SHURLY & BLANCHARD, 


Dunuque, lowa, 


SAVE MONEY! | 
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—=SUPKRRIOR==— 


PRINTING-INKS 


MADE BY 


The Ullmann & Philpott M’fg Co. 
56 & 58 Merwin Street, cor. West, 


CLEVELAND, O. 


—--—-—-WE GUARANTEE THE QUALITY OF OUR INKS. 








The Leading Engraving Establishment 
of the Country. 
( PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 


| 3 Methods . WOOD ENGRAVING, 


( IVES PROCESS. 








ENGRAVING of whatever nature required, executed 
artistically, expeditiously and at lowest possible rates, 
either on WOOD, PHOTO-ENGRAVED, or by IVES PROCESS, according to 


the nature of the subject. 





By our IVES PROCESS we make plates ready for the printing-press 
DIRECT from NEGATIVE, PHOTOGRAPH or BRUSH DRAWING, at lower 


rates than can possibly be done by any other process. 


THE CROSSCUP & WEST ENGRAVING CO, 
907 Filbert St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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GeoXWather's Sons 


Fertig Laks 
bo Sowa St. 
ew York. 








For Sale by all First-Class Dealers in Printing Material Everywhere. 








e.* | 
Whiting Paper Co. FRENCH LINEN. 


A StricrLy First-CLass CREAM LAID LINEN FLAT PAPER 


HOLYOKE, MASS. jee 


Made of Pure Linens. Suitable for Finest Office Stationery. 
AL J 









We carry in Stock the following Sizes and Weights : 
5 r 
DAT] y PR ODI ‘ha ae 12lb. Folio, . . . $3.00 per Ream, 12lb. Demy, . . . $3.00 per Ream. 
TGR. ee iss iS cake “ arte? ay? eke 4.00 pr 
x6 Royal, « « . » ** Double Cap, . ee “ 
a ee co “* “ | 24 66 — 6.00 
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TWENTY TONS | ep 
x ., | CHICAGO PAPER COMPANY, 
OF FINE PAPER. 


181 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
> 
WADHKS 
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THOMAS FOX, Pres. and Treas. GEO. N. FRIEND, Vice-Pres’t 
GEO. B. FOX, Secretary. 


Standard - Printing - Inks Friend & Fox Paper Co. 


H e D. WA D E & c ©. MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN FINE 
| BOOK, COVER, NEWS, WRAPPING, 







: — 
Ae On ot, NEW TK. ee ee 
u7 Fulton St, New York ROOFING AND CARPET FELT. 
UNIFORM IN QUALITY. ECONOMICAL IN USE. | Full Line of PARKER’S “Treasury” and “Com- 
RELIABLE IN EVERY WAY. mercial’? Blotting on hand. 
The Best 1S the Cheapest / _ | LOCKLAND, OHIO, AND CHICAGO. 








MARDER, LUSE & CO., Chicago, II.) acess, | 153 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 
MARDER, LUSE & CO., Minneapolis, Minn. j 
PRICE LISTS FURNISHED ON APPLICATION, LOCKLAND MILLS, CRESCENT MILLS, RIALTO MILLS. 
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162-164 S. CLARK STREET, CHICAGO. 
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The LEADING TRADE JOURNAL of the World in the Printing Industry. 


SUBSCRIPTION $1.50 PER YEAR. 


















EMPLOYERS AND WORKMEN 


RE invited to sustain with their subscriptions a Journal alive to their interests, and. by doing so, keep informed of 





the inventions, improvements and changes continually occurring and crowding out the old-time methods. 
© ‘ 






A corps of talented, practical printers have been secured to instruct, improve and interest our readers, and Vol. III., 
which commenced October, 1885, presents features of unusual interest to the craft. 

No printing-office, typographical library, editor’s desk, employer’s workshop or workman’s bookcase should be 
without this valuable addition to typographical literature. 













“To keep thoroughly posted on what is being done among printers throughout the world, you should subscribe to The 
INLAND PRINTER. It is a splendid publicat.on, and deserving of the support of every printer. It will be specially 
valuable to the young journeyman who is ambitious.’’—Golding’s Bulletin of Novelties, Boston. 






“The INLAND PRINTER has surpassed all that was expected of it in the beginning, and it may now be considered 
the foremost typographical magazine in America. It is exceptionally well printed, most ably edited and conducted, and 
is issued with a regularity which is astonishing when we consider that it is a printers’ journal.’’—St Louis Printers’ Register. 






“The INLAND PRINTER, of Chicago, always a model of typographical excellence, is fast making itself indispensable 
in all well regulated printing-offices and to all printers with ambitions beyond the ‘‘blacksmith’s”’ branch of the craft. It 
shouid be in the hands of every GOOD printer and of those who DESIRE to be good printers, as well.”’—The Paper World. 






‘We acknowledge the receipt of bound volume II., of that excellent journal, The INLAND PRINTER. Though com- . 
plete in itself as a monthly issue, it appears to even better advantage when neatly bound in a compact volume, and is 


indeed a gem which should find a place in every printer’s library. A limited number of copies are yet attainable.”’— 
The Chicago Electrotyper. 






“The execution of the number before us is deserving of all praise, and the literary workmanship is worthy of the 
mechanical. If such a sumptuous production can be supported by American operatives, they will certainly surprise their 
fellow craftsmen in every other part of the world, for no paper at all comparable to it has yet been established by workmen 
or for workmen.’’—British and Colonial Printer and Stationer, London, Eng. 


“‘ We have received from the publishers of The INLAND PRINTER, of Chicago, a handsomely bound copy of volume 
II. of that favorite publication. This paper stands today at the head of the list, and is justly considered the foremost typo- 
graphical magazine in America, if not in the world. The editorial department displays marked ability, while the makeup and 
presswork are beyond criticism. It is something that every printer needs.’’—Pacific Printer. 










“The INLAND PRINTER (Chicago) commences its third volume in a new dress and a handsome, new and engraved 
wrapper title. As a representative journal of American printerdom it has scarcely an equal; it takes in everything of interest 
to the craft, is beautifully illustrated, and its typography and presswork are perfection. It is one of the most welcome of 
exchanges, and deserves all the success it has so quickly achieved.’’—Paper and Printing Trades Journal, London, Eng. 







‘‘With the beginning of volume III., that already superb publication, The INLAND PRINTER, made a change in its 
cover, altering the entire design of the first page and adopting a new color in the paper used. The new design is much more 
emblematical of the craft and we think much handsomer. We have no words of commendation 10 high for The INLAND 
PRINTER and its management, for they deserve more than the highest praise we could bestow.’’—St. Louis Printers’ Cabinet. 






“The INLAND PRINTER, published at Chicago, is now the leading typographical journal of America. Its pages 
show the work of masters in their respective lines, and it is doing more good today for the advancement of printing and 
kindred trades than all other printers’ journals combined. The INLAND PRINTER is a great advocate of the inter- 
changeable system, and its severe lashings have helped to force some obstreperous typefounders into line. Every printer 
should read it— $1.50 per year, postpaid.—The Neat Printer, San Antonio, Texas. 













We have a limited quantity of copies of Volume II., sent free by mail, at the following prices: 


SINGLE COPIES, 15 CENTS. COMPLETE FILE, $1.50. BOUND IN RUSSIA, $3.00. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO., PUBLISHERS, 
2 Taylor Building, Monroe Street, 


CHICAGO. 
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THE STANDARD . THE * 
L. L. Brown Paper Co's 


Ls en Ledger— 


PAPKRS. 


Have no equal for erasing and re-writing, are not excelled 
In the manufacture of Blank Books, County Records and in strength or fiber. Bookkeepers find them 
for Legal and Commercial Papers subject to wear. superior in finish, sizing and color. 


MILLS AT ADAMS, MASS., U. S. A. 








































ILL BROWN LINEN 
PER COMPANY ILIEDGER 











IN EACH SHEET APPEARS THIS WATER-MARK, 


+ * ©. BR. GABRVEAR, * + 


Successor and Manufacturer of THz Brown & CARVER 


IMPROVED: PAPER: G(UTTING: JXACHINES, 


614 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa., and 33 Beekman St., New York. 
Torore Machines have been remodeled, and neither time 
















nor expense has been spared in bringing them to a high 

and critical standard of perfection. They now stand first 
in the market. Unequaled for Durability, Excellence of Con- 
struction, Accuracy of Work and Rapidity of Movement; their 
merits are self-evident, and, by the testimony of the Centennial 
Judges, the Franklin Institute, and the American Institute of 
New York, they are, in every respect, the most reliable machine 
in the market. A trial will convince the most skeptical of the 
adaptation of this machine to all kinds of work done by Printers, 
Bookbinders, Paper-Box Makers, Label Printers, Lithographers, 
etc. The peculiar construction and perfect adjustment make 
them the strongest and most powerful machine in use. 

















WE CALL ATTENTION TO THE FOLLOWING POINTS OF SUPERIORITY. 


First.— Superior proportions and construction of machine frame, giving 

strength and solidity, without excess of metal. 

SEconp.— Superior manner of hanging and adjusting knife bar, thus reliev- 
ing head or top of machine frame from undue strain during the cut, and 
allowing easy and accurate adjustment of knife from either end. 

Tuirp.— Superior arrangement of machine table, same having slots or 
grooves for the traverse gauge to move in, thus —— sheets of 
paper becoming wedged between bottom of gauge and table. 

FourtH.— Superior arrangement of traverse gauge, same being in sections 
and adjustable, permitting cutting of two widths at once, hence saving 
time and handling of stock. 

Frrru.— Superior arrangement of clamp and traverse gauge in combina- 
tion; construction is such as to permit stock to be cut to the last half- 
inch, thus effecting great saving in paper, and facilitating the cutting 
of small work. 

Stxtu.— Superior position of clamp wheel, enabling operator to clamp 
stock rapidly and without stooping. 



































ao ia z EZ Hane Srvenru.—Adjustable side gauges, front and back of clamp, facilitating 
the handling and cutting of small work. 
SIZES OF PAPER CUTTING MACH INES—STEAM Power. E1cutu.— Simplicity of machine, no traps or springs of any kind; all 
48 inch............- e000 sceccccese QEj900 | 93 INCh.......,.cccscceseescsces oeee $575 parts are easily accessible. ; ; oa 
43 inch.......+. ates cece eeer ee eeee : S | ZO INCH. ....... eee e ee ser eeeeeee 500 = Ninru.— Noiseless friction clutch, for starting and stopping the machine 
37 inch,..... OOo Corrornesscrccccce joo | Larger sizes made to order. easily and without a jar, whereby a greatly increased speed is obtained 





Boxing and Shipping extra, Machines shipped at Purchaser's risk. without endangering the machine. 
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k. Hoe & Co. 


Inclined 
Plane 
Shaving 


——" _ —_ Machine. 
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This is the most con- 
venient and accurate 
machine of its kind, and 
is used for truing up the 
plates before they are 
used on the press. Per- 
fect accuracy is gained 
and much time saved in 
making ready after 
plates are put on the 
press. All plates are 
shaved to exact thick- 
ness by means of a dial 
wheel and screw. 


RK. Hoe & Co. 
Routing 


Machine. 














This machine is used for cutting 
out blank spaces in plates by means 
of rotating steel cutters as shown 
in cut. It is solidly mounted on an 
iron base. Power is communicated 
to the upright shaft and thence by 
pulleys and belts to the steel cutters. 
A spring rest prevents the tool 
from touching the plate till pressed 
down by the operator. The stand 


contains shelves for tools, etc. = oe — 
R. HOE & CO., 504 Grand Street, N.Y. 


199-201 VAN BUREN STREET, CHICAGO, TUDOR ST., LONDON, E.C., ENGLAND. 
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162 Clark Street, CHICAGO. 


gister, High Speed, Quick and Easy 
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H. HARTT & CoO., 





cnn 2 


Western Agents : 


g Mechanism, Air Bunters, Machine-cut Bed-Rack 








g Impression, Perfect Re 
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y Unyieldin 


g Mechanism, Three Tracks, Reversin 


g to insure an absolutel 
egree of excellence in every detail hitherto unattained. 


12 & 14 Spruce St, NEW YORK. 


NEW ‘TWO-REVOLUTION PRESS 
With Patented Cylinder Lifting and Adjustin 
all combinin 


Steel Shafts, etc., 
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Handling, Great Durability, and a d 





